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HOW THE TWINS PAID THEIR POET. 


Prince Scopas the Thessalian 
Is holding festival, 

And subject guests and stranger guests 
Throng endlessly his hall. 

His coursers in the chariot-race 
Have gained the victory. 

Great Creon’s son the prize hath won ; 
A happy man is he! 

Break out in jocund shout and song ! 
Let all the world be gay ! 

For Scopas of a noble line 
Holds noble feast to-day ! 


The odor of the banquet 
Is scented miles about ; 

The plumage of the slaughtered birds 
Has paved the street without ;* 

The cement of the oldest jars 
Is loosened to supply 

The wine that cheers the drooping heart, 
And lifts the spirits high ; 

No fish that swims in sea or stream 
But helps to grace the board. 

The King can show no richer cheer, 
Rich Persia’s potent lord. 


There is many a famous jester 
To aid the mirth to-day, 

And many a ready piping-girl 
Who Lydian airs can play, 

And many a wondrous dancer 
Whose feet in endless maze, 

Gliding through labyrinthine steps, 
Elude the keenest gaze, 

And who in witching pantomime 
Can every legend show, 

And type the love of Gods above 
To mortals here below. 

The lovely Ariadne now 
Shall her presentment find, 

And draw another Bacchus down 
To mix with human kind. 


The four victorious coursers 
Are led in triumph round ; 
Their headbands are all golden, 
Their manes with ribands bound. 





nce and qane were the staples of an esthetic Greek 
angust, aed was customary to scatter the feathers of 
all the birds kilied before the door, in ostentation of the 
600d things within. 
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Four coursers they of snowy white, * 
And sprung (so poets told) 

From those famed horses Harpy-born, 
Acl .1es drove of old ; 

And had they uttered mortal speech, 
As Xanthus did of yore, 

The crowd had scarcely marvelled, 
Or scarce revered them more. 


But what are feasts and horses, 
And dancing-girls and wine, 

To the poet loved of gods and men, 
The stranger-bard divine ? 

On him fix every ear and eye, 
The lord of lyric lay, 

Who comes to crown the festival 
With glorious song to-day.. 

His stately limbs are richly clad 
In purple and in gold ; 

His robe is flowing to his feet 
In many a graceful fold. 

His head with fragrant garlands twined, 
His long locks floating free, 

He stands amid the list’ning guests, 
A goodly sight to see! 

E’en such his garb and ornament 
As once Arion wore 

Whom from the wave a fish did save, 
And home to Corinth bore. 

But he is with no savage crew, 
No peril hath to fear ; 

For in his patron’s hall he stands, 
And none but friends are near. 


Simonides the Coan ! 
His fingers touch the string, 

His flashing eyes are lifted up 
As he begins to sing. 

“T will not waste my life,” he sang, 
“ A perfect man to seek* 
Upon this earth wide-habited, 
Who but is sometimes weak ? 
Th’ immortal gods have this alone, 
To live from censure free. 

Men are the sport of circumstance, 
And blameless cannot be, 

Enough for me the man to find 
Whose soul abhors the vile ; 

Who, honoring the gods above, 
Doth on their poets smile. 

So shall he leave a good report 
E’en when to Hades gone, 

Nor mourn unhonored and unsung 
By chilly Acheron.”t 


And next he sang of Scopas’ might, 
His old and glorious race, 
And his stormy-footed coursers 
Of unconquerable pace. 
There is many a prince of Thessaly 
That owns high-stepping steeds, 
There is many a wealthy foreigner 
That in the course succeeds ; 
But vain were all their efforts, 
And humbled all their pride, 
When Scopas, son of Creon, 
In the race his fortune tried. 
The snowy coursers to the goal 
Devoured th’ astonished way, 
And shrank in shame the rival house, 
The proud Aleuade ! 


For this be thanks to Castor due, 
Who all unseen was there, 


* See Plato's em where the prelude of Si:moni- 
des’s ode is given. [t appear probable that Scopas did 
not bear the best of characters, and the poet could not 
have praised him for his virtues without gross hypo- 
“tt ice Theveritus, Idy! xvi. 











And touched their feet with strength divine, 
The prize away to bear. 
His theme inspired the singer then, 
And in a louder strain 
He praised the Dioscuri, 
The Dorian brothers twain. 
Castor, who first taught mortals 
To guide the steed aright, 
And his brother, Polydeuces, 
Aye best in fistic fight. 
How young they went a-field to hunt 
The Calydonian boar, 
And in the good ship Argo tried 
The dragon-haunted shore. 
And how they checked huge Amycus, 
And hushed his foul abuse ; 
And how upon those warriors bold, 
The sons of Aphareus— 
On Lynceus and stout Idas 
They like a tempest fell, 
And bore away their brides so gay, 
And took their lives as well. 
And how in starry semblance 
On springing masts they light, 
And save the praying mariners 
When seas with foam are white ; 
And how they watch the traveller, 
Alone, or in the throng, 
And punish the unholy host 
That does the stranger wrong ; 
And where a loyal worshipper 
In risk and strife they see, 
Or racing steed, or fighting chief, 
They guide to victory. 


Then all would give the singer 
Applause and honor meet ; 

But the Prince looked cold and gloomy, 
He was chafed in his conceit. 

And will he grudge a largess rare 
To a bard of rarest fame? 

Whose poet-praise to after days 
Shall waft his patron’s name. 

He breaketh out in bitter jest— 
“ Methinks it doth belong 

To those to pay who bear away 
The honors of the song: 

For every word I had therein, 
The Twins have still their three ; 

Simonides has sung the T'wins,— 
The Twins may pay his fee.” 


The singer answered nothing ; 
He moved not in his place ; 
There stirred no wrinkle of his robe, 
No muscle of his face. 
Till a slave has touched his shoulder— 
«“ There are two young men that wait, 
And ask to see the Coan bard, 
Beyond the pend ape 
Two youths o y bearing 
Alike in form and face ; 
In garments white, with foreheads bright, 
Like men of godlike race. 
Like Dorians wear they flowing hair ; 
Their speech thereto agrees ; 
And now, beyond the outer gate, 
They seek Simonides.” 


Then slowly turned the singer, 
And slowly stepped away : 

The revellers resumed their cups ; 
But little heeded they. 

Their only care the present good, 
Their law their host’s behest ; 
They jeered the unrewarded bard, 
And praised the scurvy jest. 
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And now he stands without the gate, 
But no young men are there : 

Within, a crowd ; without, a blank ; 
There is naught but empty air. 

But hark! a crash! like lightning-flash 
Sink gallery and wall, 

Pillar, and roof, and portico, 
In one continuous fall ! 

The palace like a baseless dream, 
Had melted all away ; 

And crushed beneath the crumbling mass, 
Prince, guests, and courtiers lay. 


And thus the Doric demigods 
Their seornéd power displayed ; 

And thus the Twins, by poet sung, 
Their darling poet paid. 





CARL BENSON. 





Tue annual meeting of this Society was held 
on the 2ist ult, in Boston and Cambridge, 
Hon. Epwarp Everett presiding. 

The following persons were elected Officers 
for 1851-2 :-— 


Rev. Dr. Rosinsox, President. 


Rev. Dr. W. Jens, 
Pres. Wootsey, 
Hon. E. Everett, 


Epwarp E, Sauispury, Corr. Secretary. 
Prof. James Haptey, Sec. Classical Section. 
Cuarves Snort, Rec. Secretary. 

WituuaM W. Greenovens, Treasurer. 
Cuartes Fousom, Librarian. 


Dr. Cuartes Beck, 
Rev. Dr. R. AnpDERson, 
“ Prof. B. B. Epwarps, } Directors. 
Prof. C. C. Ferron, 
Rev. THeopore Parker, 


Vice- Presidents. 


Books were presented by various donors, 
and among them three valuable oriental manu- 
scripts, by Rev. J. L. Merrick of South Am- 
herst, Mass. 3 

Among the correspondence read was a letter 
from Rev. Austin H.Wricurt, M.D, Missionary 
to the Nestorians, dated Oroomiah, Persia, 
Feb. 10, 1851, from which is extracted the 
following “ notice of a singular character, who 
has for some years past played a prominent 
part on the stage of Persian life.” 


«“ Some eight or ten years ago, a man appeared 
in the South of Persia, in the neighborhood of 
Shiraz, and put forth pretensions that the only 
way of access to God for mankind was by him ; 
and accordingly he assumed the name of B@b, the 
Arabic term for ‘door.’ He found some persons 
who soon acknowledged his pretensions, and who 
became his adherents. One of his doctrines was, 
that all men ought to be subject to him, and that 
consequently the power exercised by the Shah 
was a usurpation. This was noised abroad, and 
reached the ears of the king. He was summoned 
to the capital, where he was kept a while, and 
then he was removed to MAkoo, a remote district, 
six days’ journey from this place, bordering on 
Turkey. Here he was kept under guard ; but such 
persons as desired to see him were admitted to his 
presence, and he was allowed to forward letters to 
his friends, who had become somewhat numerous 
in various parts of Persia. He was visited by 
several persons.from Oroomiah, who became his 
decided adherents. He was in the habit of dictat- 
ing to a writer, what he calied his Koran; and so 
rapidly did the Arabic sentences flow from his 
tongue, that many of those who witnessed it 
thought that he must be inspired. It was also re- 
ported that he performed miracles, and multitudes 
readily gave credit to the rumor, as it was known 
that he was extremely abstemious in his diet, and 
that he spent most of his time in prayer. You 
probably know that most Mussulmans believe that 
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a person may by abstinence and prayer attain so 
high a place in the favor of God as to be empow- 
ered to work miracles. Subsequently he was re- 
moved by order of the Government to Charee, 
near Salmas, only two days’ journey from this 
place. Here he was almost entirely secluded 
from the world, but continued to write letters to 
his friends, who handed them around as the produe- 
tions ofan inspired person, though the only evi- 
dence that I ever heard given of it was that they 
were unintelligible. His disciples became still 
more numerous, and in some parts of the country 
they engaged in angry controversy with what was 
called the orthodox party, which led to a conflict. 
In Mazanderan some sixty persons, and among 
them two prinees, were killed in a single engage- 
ment. The matter became so serious, that the 
Government issued an order that he should be 
taken to T'abreez and bastinadoed, and that his 
disciples wherever found should be fined and pu- 
nished. On his way to Tabreez he was brought to 
this place, where he was treated with marked 
attention by the Governor, and many persons were 
allowed to visit him. On one occasion a number 
of persons were in his presence, and as the Gover- 
nor subsequently told me, they were all mysteri- 
ously moved and burst into tears. At Tabreez he 
was examined as to his doctrines by a high 
Mollah, who pronounced him a heretic and a mad- 
man, and he was publicly beaten: He was re- 
moved to Charee, where he was secluded from the 
world as before. Still he had communication by 
letter with many persons of influence in various 
parts of the country ; and strange as it may ap- 
pear, his pretensions were extensively acknow- 
ledged. At Zengian, a large town on the road 
from Tabreez to the capital, his disciples became 
numerous and powerful, so that last year they re- 
sisted some of the measures of the Government, 
which was thereby induced to take a decided step 
for the suppression of the sect. Bab himself was 
removed to Tabreez and shot in the public square 
with one of his principal adherents, and troops 
were sent to Zengan to bring to terms the Babites 
there. A spirited resistance was made by them. 
They determined to die rather than renounce. their 
faith, or yield to the Government. Many of them 
made their shrouds, and, throwing them over their 
necks, issued forth with sword in hand, bent on 
victory or death. Having fortified themselves in 
a strong part of the town, they held out against 
the troops seven months, and killed several hun- 
dred of them, and some of the chief officers. At 
last the head of the sect in the place, an energetic 
aud shrewd Mollah, was mortally wounded ; and 
his disciples, many having been already killed, 
could resist no longer. A hundred of them were 
taken prisoners, and thrust through with the bayo- 
net. None were left who would venture to offer 
any resistance, and thus the sect there and else- 
where appears to be extinguished. 

“Tsend you specimens of the papers which 
Bab wrote during his confinemeat at Charee. It 
is said that several horseloads of such papers were 
found after his removal from that place. The 
British Consul, resident at Tabreez, having obtain- 
ed a number of them, gave to me those I now for- 
ward. They have been shown to a Mollah here, 
who is a good Arabic scholar ; but he is unable to 
a them, or to extract any meaning from 
them.” 


Prof. B. B. Epwarps read some extracts 
from an Essay which he is preparing, on the 
recent discoveries in Syria and other parts 
of Asia Minor. The points for special investi- 
gation, to some of which allusion was made, 
were the following :—Sources of information ; 
general features. of the country, climate, 
character of the soil, capability of supporting a 
large population, &c. ; an outline of the most 
impertant discoveries, sites of towns, ruins of 
temples, churches, tombs, aqueducts, &c.; a 
ear ae OL account of the sites and ruins of the 
places mentioned in the New Testament ; the 
sculptures, coins, inscriptions, &c., and in what 
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language the inscriptions are written; and 
more particular account of the Syrian language 
and the theories respecting it. Some general 
remarks were made in relation to the dee 
interest which is naturally felt in Asia Minor. 

Rev, 8. B. Treat next gave a verbal account 
of the recent explorations in East Africa. [fp 
May, 1844, Dr. commenced a mission at 
Mombas, under the auspices of the Church 
Missionary Society. Rev. Mr. Rebmann joined 
him in 1846, left Mombas soon after. 
wards, and establi themselves. at Rabbai 
Empia, on the main land, some twenty miles 
from the coast. Here they found an elevated 
and healthy situation, and it is from this point 
that their tours have been undertaken. 

Mr. Rebmann has made four tours into the 
interior, In October, 1847, he went to Kadiaro, 
in the country of the Teitas, which is thirty-six 
hours west of Rabbai Empia. On the 27th of 
April, 1848, he set out for the country of the 
Jaggas, and proceeded westwards over the 
Boora mountains till he eame to Kelema, about 
two hundred miles from Rabbai Empia, in a 
straight line. On the 11th of May he saw in 
the nee a high mountain, which had “some- 
thing remarkably white on the top.” At first 
he thought he was merely looking at a cloud, 
but he soon found that he was gazing upon a 
snow-covered mountain! It was the lofty 
Kilimandjaro(which means “ mountain of great- 
ness”), about 34° south of the equator, long. 
about 364. Though there were several high 
mountains in that region, this was as a giant 
among them. ‘Two large rivers take their rise 
in the Kilimandjaro—the Sabaki and Pangani, 
and empty themselves into the Indian Ocean. 
We may hereafter find that other large streams 
come from the same source. Mr, Rebmann 
returned to Rabbai Empia on the 11th of June. 


Being anxious to reach Uniamési, a country 
stil) further to the west, of which he had heard 
much, he left Rabbai Empia again, Nov. 14, 
1848, and returned Feb. 16, 1849. He pro- 
ceeded in a westerly direction to Madjame, 
taking Kilima in his way, the distanee between 
the two places being some fifty miles in a 
straight line, but much more by the travelled 
route. He was now somewhat west of the 
Kilimandjaro. The king at Madjame promised 
to protect either Mr. Krapf or Mr. Rebmann in 
visiting Uniamési. In consequence of this pro- 
mise the latter made another tour to Madjame, 
leaving his station on the 6th of April, 1849, 
and returning in June. He failed, however, of 
accomplishing his object. The king fleeced 
him thoroughly, but gave him no aid in prose- 
cuting his journey. 

On the 12th of July, 1848, Dr. f left 
Mombas on a tour of exploration to Usam- 
bara, a country which lies southwest of Rabbai 
Empia, the extreme point to which he went, 
being about 200 miles distant in a straight line. 
His route, however, was very circuitous ; and 
for part of the way it was quite hilly, and 
even mountainous. He returned Sept. 1. 


On the Ist of Nov,, Dr. Krapf made another 
tour to Ukambani.. He went. as far as Kitui, 
which is about 400 miles northwest of Rabbai 
Empia. Here he was kindly received by the 
Wakamba ehief, who to go with him 
300 miles further into the interior. And here 
also he first learned that there was another 
“snow mountain,” much than the Kili- 
mandjaro, six days to the northwest. Its name 
is Kenia. Dr. Krapf was not able to obtain a 
view of it at ng Lethe phn Pa 
it distinctly. “It a “ says, 
like a pa pane whose jae he ob- 
served two immense towers, or horns, as you 
may call them.” These give Kenia “a grand 
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and majestic appearance.” The River Dora 
has its source in its covering of eternal snow. 
Dr. Krapf was also told that a voleanic moun- 
tain lay a few miles to the west of Kenia. 

In Feb., 1850, Dr. Krapf exathined the coast 
of the Indian Ocean below Mombas, proceed- 
ing to 10° south lat. Here is the Lufuma 
River, which constitutes the boundary between 
the Imam and the eee territory. He 
visited Kilva Kibindje, a place which has some 
15,000 inhabitants. Soon after his return 
from this excursion, he went to Europe, where 
he obtained a reinforcement for his mission. It 
is presumed that he will now be able to carry 
his explorations still further into the interior. 

The results of these tours are of the great- 
est interest and importance, 1. It is now cer- 
tain that the country which Dr. Krapf and Mr. 
Rebmann have visited is a vast table-land. Its 
general elevation seems to be from 2000 to 
3000 feet. From it spring a number of moun- 
tains, from 4000 to 6000 feet high, in the midst 
of which rise still higher the Kilimanjaro and the 
Kenia. 2. The people improve, as the travel- 
ler goes back from the coast. The Jaggas, 
for example, are superior to the Teitas; and 
the Wakamba seem to be a very interesting 
people. There is a singular arog in the 
government. of these tri The Wasamba 
and the Jaggas, for instance, have a strongly 
compacted despgtism. With the Wakamba and 
Wanika, however, it is otherwise, as they have 
no King. 3. The sources of African rivers are 
becoming better understood. Some of these 
have already been referred to. Lake Niassi is 
found to empty its waters into the Indian 
Ocean ; and hence it can be no longer regard- 
ed as the source of the Nile. And it is evident 
that if Dr. Krapf or M, Rebmann can explore 
Uniamedi thoroughly, we shall have a flood of 
light thrown. upon African geography. In- 
deed, the former believes that in this country 
and its “surroundings,” we shall find the 
sources of the Congo, the Tchadda, the Nile, and 
the Kilimani, the latter conducting us to Lake 
Ngami. At any rate, a few years will suffice 
to make us well acquainted with the centre of 
Africa. The English expedition is approach- 
ing the ba sant rom the orth ey Mr. wy 
vingston is pushing upwards from the south ; 
Dr, Krapf and oa ak a will press forward 
from the east; and the missionaries of the 
American Board will endeavor to meet them 
from the west. 

Dr. Beck read a portion of a paper prepared 
by him on Roman lexicography. 

The Society were hospitably entertained in 
oe evening at the house of Dr. Beck, in Cam- 


ri 
Sfecabers of the Society can be supplied with 
the second volume of its Journal, which is just 
pablisher, by applying to the Librarian, Cuas. 
oLsom, Esq., at the ton Atheneum, or to 
the Corr. Secretary in New Haven. 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Tas somes meeting “_ 4 we ane 
on Tu evening, inst., Rev. Dr. Dz 
Wirt in the chair. 
™ pane oi ite Peter A. saa de 
elphi y 1, stati 
been for the last three years engaged 
and 


in examining the pile of all animals, 
ticularly of Man, under the mi 
the discovery of some facts in relation to the 
hair of the ancient people who once inhabited 
this continent, in comparison with that of the 
present Indians, that will go far to show whe- 
ther they were the same. 
The Librarian acknowledged from Mr. Fol- 
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MS. copy of a Historical Sketch of the Dutch 
Colony of Nieuw Nederland, written by a 
Leyden scholar, of a Dutch family, but born 
at London. He is now a resident of Leyden, 
and the printed edition of his Dissertation (as 
his production is termed at the University,) 
being exhausted, he has made a manuscript 
copy for the purpose of this presentation. Mr. 
Folsom also transmitted copies of Lambrecht- 
sen’s History, with an Eloge on the author, of 
which Mr, F obtained a few copies that re- 
mained at Middleburg, in the Province of Ze- 
land, where it was published under the aus- 
ices of a learned Society, of which Lam- 
rechtsen was President. He died in 1823. 

Mr. Moore stated, in reading this letter, that 
a portion of the material for the History here 
alluded to was furnished to Lambrechtsen by 
- ao York Historical Society as early as 
1816. 

Among the donations of the month is a 
work, printed in French and Spanish, and with 
a Mexican imprint, entitled “ Letters to serve 
as an Introduction to the Primitive History of 
the Civilized Nations of North America,” by 
the Abbé Don E. Carlos Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg. 

A copy of the “ Narrative of Alvar Nunez 
Cabeza de Vaca,” translated into English by 
Buckingham Smith, Esq., was presented to the 
society by George W. Riggs, jr., of Washing- 
ton, by whom a private edition has been 
printed. Mr. Riggs states that the work has 
never before appeared in English, and the ori- 


MEMOIRS OF WORDSWORTH.* 


Tue true life of William Wordsworth is in his 
writings, which are strictly autobiographical, 
not merely in that they bear the impress of his 
personal character, but that they are for the 
most part drawn from scenes in the immediate 
neighborhood of his birth-place and home, and 
are descriptive of incidents happening to him- 
self. They are the life-long journal of almost 
daily meditation and experience. On every 
page they tell who and what the man was, 
where he was born, what influences moulded 
his infancy, what associations of man and na- 
ture accompanied his growth. His great 
poem is the History of his Own Mind; and the 
most impersonal of his writings, as the Lao- 
damia, is stamped with the idiosyncrasy of the 
man—his pure spirit of reverence, his omni- 
present awe of truth, virtue, and freedom— 
“the plain presence of his dignity.” 

The Prelude is the especial biography of 
Wordsworth. There he has told us all which 
it is necessary to know. Gossip can extract 
little from the career of such aman. His life 
was in his poetry and his poetry in his life. 
As he wrote he lived. But though bearing 
little immediately upon the great world of his 
times, and offering us nothing of the seasoned 
anecdote which we look for, to turn our tears 
into merriment on the death of most illustrious 
men, these Memoirs now published of the Poet 
> sore 8 d are not the less interesting. They are indeed 
ginal edition in Spanish (published at Vallado- | chiefly illustrations of his writings, and may one 
lid in 1555), has now become so rare that few | day find their most appropriate place as foot 
collections on this side of the Atlantic contain | notes to some comprehensive edition of his 
acopy. Mr. Moore, however, stated that there | works; but they have this peculiarity about 
was an Italian translation in Remusio, from | them, in common with the poems, that the in- 
which an English version was afterwards given | terest is of a grand and lofty character. The 
in Purechas’s nae amy 3 published in 1625. | personality is not a petty personality, but is 
The work of de Vaca is a Narrative of the | merged in the grandeur of a refined and ele- 
Expedition of Narvaez to Florida in 1527. vated character, and becomes a philosophy of 

A complete file of the Oregon Free Press,| the species. Follow nature, wrote the Roman 
the first paper published in Oregon (at Oregon oth: as the best guide of living well ; and 
City, from April to December, 1848) was pre-| never was nature more purely or devoted! 
sented by the editor, Mr. George L. Curry,) followed than by William Wordsworth. It 
through George Gibbs, Exq., former Librarian| was not the natare merely of plants and 
of the Society. This paper was printed on a! flowers, of woods and fields, lake and moun- 
wooden press of home invention, and with a/ tain, but the congenial disposition of heart and 
font of French type. The type was deficient) soul in unison with these. If a mountain 
in the letters h, w, and y, which were severally | could think or a brook speak in vocal lan- 
constructed out of b, m, and 2 The Free guage, they would think and speak as Words- 
Press was discontinued on the “ breaking-out” | worth, By birth, education of early years, 
of the mines, and has not since been revived. | and above all, by rigid culture and self-disci- 

A , the order of the evening, was then | pline, the whole man was tutored to an ex- 
read by Rev. Edward Robinson, D. D., on the | treme simplicity. Goodness and greatness, 
“ History and Recent Collation of the English | essential truth of living, the home affections, 
Bible.” | brotherhood, neighborhood, and love of coun- 

This paper was a series of extracts from a try were to his mind real things, substitutes for 
forthcoming Report of a Committee appointed the painted shows of the metropolis and the 
by the American Bible Society, for the purpose’ fagtitious life of the world. A man of letters 
of collating and correcting to a uniform stand- from his youth, the ordinary rivalries of litera- 
ard the several English versions of the Bible. | ture, its contests and excitements, were not for 
The work has been in progress for upwards of him. He sought no patronage of the press, 
three years, under the superintendence of Revs. recognised no rivals, gave no dinners, made his 
Dr. Robinson, Dr. Vermilye, and other divines way to fame by no subordinate or incidental 
in this country, and the result of their labors! efforts; had none of the accidents of author- 
has been the ern of new plates, from | ship, but quietly thought and wrote and laid 
which the Bible Society purpose issuing a new his works before the world to maintain their 
and standard edition. The Report of the| own rank. They were assailed, calumniated, 











Committee will be published in a few days, 
and those desiring a complete and accurate 
history of the Version and of the errors and 
discrepancies which have occurred since the 
issue of the original King James’s of 1611, will 
obtain that volume. 

Mr. Wm. B. Taylor, of the New York Post 
Office, will read a paper at the October meet- 





som, the American Chargé at the Hague, a 


ing, on the “ History of the New York Post 
Office and Postal Arrangements.” 


ridiculed ; but he saw in this more misunder- 
standing than malice, and he quietly held on 
his even course wrapped in his own integrity. 
No St. Anthony temptation of grinning and 
gibing fiends in forms of hostile reviewers 
could shake his solid purpose. With eve 

power of his manhood he had devoted himself 


* Memoirs of William Wordsworth. 
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In his boyhood, we learn, he was wilful and 
obstinate ; in after years, so the wine of life is 
purified, he was calm, strong, and assured. 

It is this unity of life: this seeret growth 
and strength of character, which is set forth in 
these memorials, secrets of wisdom which ren- 
der these volumes one of the most precious 
gifts of the age. In them you may enter the 
very penetralia of the temple, and be present at 
the robing of the poet for “ the high region of 
his fancies.” 

What Wordsworth has left us is individual, 
personal in a certain sense, and yet belongs to 
the race. This will be the source of his lasting 
power. The mannerist, the man of partial de- 
velopment is soon exhausted. A swarm of 
imitators flock together and sting him to 
death, exhausting his “thin spun” vitality. 
But men of genius, like Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, have the inexhaustible founts of na- 
ture herself. Their maxims are of wide ac- 
ceptation. We go to them not to cast our 
minds ina narrow mould, but to bear away the 
seeds from their full growth, of an original in- 
dependent development. What man_ ever 
cramped his genius, as the apprentice in the 
farce has it, by studying Shakspeare, or Plato, 
or Milton—who will not, indeed, make a small 
man gues, but who must make a generously- 
gi mind greater. Try the work of imitat- 
ing Wordsworth—you will fall to the ground 
in tame inanity ; but you may make a respecta- 
ble counterfeit of Scott or Byron. _ The differ- 
ence is that the latter were more of artists, and 
Wordsworth, never neglecting Art, more of a 
philosopher; and that an art may to some ex- 
tent be acquired or borrowed, its trick be 
learnt; but great principles must beget their 
own facts. 

We may prove this expression of the worth 
of the Memoirs by taking up almost any chap- 
ter at random ; pretty sure to find in a firm, 
pure prose style—if it be a letter of Words- 
worth—some convincing token of the great 
Bard’s sincerity. Most cavillers would have 
been—they are now generally silenced—dis- 
posed to test this by a poem which once was 
thought an extreme case for a sane poet— 
“The Idiot Boy.” There is a fine letter on 
this subject, written with the care, the fidelity 
which mark all the letters, occupied with a vin- 
dication of this theme, which will show that 
the Poet, at least, understood himself well. 


’ The remarks mainly turn upona suggestion of 


his correspondent, a friendly writer, that the 
subject is not apleasurable one. Wordsworth 
thus clears the ground of many choking weeds 
of criticism in a consideration of this question: 


HUMAN NATURE ABOVE INDIVIDUAL OPINION. 


“«You begin what you say upon the “ Idiot 
Boy,” with this observation, that nothing is a fit 
subject for poetry which does not please. But 
here follows a question, Does not please whom ? 
Some have little knowledge of natural imagery of 
any kind, and, of course, little relish for it ; some 
are disgusted with the very mention of the words 
pastoral poetry, sheep or shepherds; some cannot 
tolerate a poem with a ghost or any supernatural 
agency in it; others would shrink from an ani- 
mated description of the pleasures of love, as from 
a thing carnal and libidinous ; some cannot bear 
to see delicate and refined feelings ascribed to men 
in low conditions in society, because their vanity 
and self-love tell them that these belong only to 
themselves, and men like themselves in dress, 
station, and way of life ; others are disgusted with 
the naked language of some of the most interest- 
ing passions of men, because either it is indelicate, 
or gross, or vulgar ; as many fine ladies could not 
bear certain expressions in the “ Mother” and the 
“ Thorn,” and, as in the instance of Adam Smith, 
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to a certain work, and he would perform it. 


who, we are told, could not endure the ballad of 
“ Clym of the Clough,” because the author had 
not written like a gentleman. Then there are pro- 
fessional and national prejudices for evermore. 
Some take no interest in the description of a parti- 
cular passion or quality, as love of solitariness, we 
will say, genial activity of fancy, love of nature, 
religion, and so forth, because they have little or 
nothing of it in themselves; and so on without 
end. I return then to the question, please whom? 
or what? I answer, human nature as it has been 
and ever will be. But, where are we to find the 
best measure of this? I answer, from within ; by 
stripping our own hearts naked, and by looking out 
of ourselves towards men who lead the simplest 
lives, and most according to nature; men who 
have never known false refinements, wayward and 
artificial desires, false criticisms, effeminate habits 
of thinking and feeling, or who, having known 


these things, have outgrown them. This latter P 


class is the most to be depended upon, but it is 
very small in number. People in our rank in life 
are perpetually falling into one sad mistake, 
namely, that of supposing that human nature and 
the persons they associate with, are one and the 
same thing. Whom do we generally associate 
with? Gentlemen, persons of fortune, profes- 
sional men, ladies, persons who can afford to buy, 
or can easily procure books of half-a-guinea 
price, hot-pressed, and printed upon superfine pa- 
per. These persons are, it is true, a part of human 
nature, but we err lamentably if we suppose them 
to be fair representatives of the vast mass of hu- 
man existence. And yet few ever consider books 
but with reference to their power of pleasing these 
persons and men of a higher rank ; few descend 
lower, among cottages and fields, and among 
children.’ ” 


He then rises to a contemplation of the poet’s 


calling—* to rectify men’s feelings, to give 


them new compositions of feeling, to render 


their feelings more sure, pure, and permanent ; 
in short, more consonant to nature, that is, to 
external nature and the great movin 
things.” 
the Idiot by the humanity of the lower classes 
—as a manifestation, in a most striking form, 
—personal care—of unsophisticated feel- 


ing :-— 


“To this I can only say that the loathing and 
disgust which many people have at the sight of an 
idiot, is a feeling which, though having some foun- 
dation in human nature, is not necessarily attached 
to it in any virtuous degree, but is owing in a great 
measure to a false delicacy, and, if I may say it 
without rudeness, a certain want of comprehensive- 
ness of thinking and feeling. Persons in the 


lower classes of society have little or nothing of 


this: if an idiot is born in a poor man’s house, it 
must be taken care of, and cannot be boarded out, 
az it would be by gentlefolks, or sent to a public or 
private receptacle for such unfortunate beings. 
Poor people seeing frequently among their neigh- 


bors such objects, easily forget whatever there is of 


natural disgust about them, and have therefore a 
sane state, so that without pain or suffering they 
perform their duties towards them. 

“*T have often applied to idiots, in my own 
mind, that sublime expression of scripture that 
“ their life is hidden with God.” They are wor- 
shipped, probably from a feeling of this sort, in 
several parts of the East. Among the Alps, 
where they are numerous, they are considered, I 
believe, as a blessing to the family to which they 
belong. I have, indeed, often looked upon the 
conduct of fathers and mothers of the lower 
classes of society towards idiots as the great 
triumph of the human heart. It is there that we 


see the strength, disinterestedness, and grandeur of 


love ; nor have I ever been able to contemplate an 
object that calls out so many excellent and virtuous 
sentiments without finding it hallowed thereby, 
and having something in me which bears down be- 
fore it, like a deluge, every feeble sensation of dis- 





gust and aversion.’ ” 


spirit of 
He further justifies his selection of 
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To which we may add that the ease might be 
proved from the opposite ranks of life, from 
very worldliness itself, where a t calamity 
of this kind sometimes breaks down the in- 
difference a were eo of + een ne a 
parent—we adw eeling will not 80 

ral as among the aces -seppetre her. 
self to the lack-witted child or the relative 
TYtrremediably prostrated by disease. 


«“ Entire affection scorneth nicer hands.” 


Undoubtedly this healthy natural sentiment 
is very vividly expressed in the simple emo- 
tions of Betty Foy. There is in the poem, too, 
the presence and power of the highest art. 
The primary instinct of feeling is sustained by 
the elementary associations of nature, the 
icture of the moonlight night, and the crown- 
ing scene of the waterfall. e great purity of 
the diction further removes the poem from any 
taint of vulgarity. The force of ridicule, 
which even Wordsworthians must confess, has 
its points of attack in certain incidents of the 
description, is disarmed by the music of these 
poetic numbers. But these clear tones and 
this force of feeling strip off the conventional- 
isms of taste and dethrone the ludicrous— 
overcome the familiar and puerile, and vindicate 
the majesty of genius, triumphing over all cir- 
cumstances however diminishing. 

It should never be forgotten that the poet 
succeeds = by force and dignity of thought 
and style. The Idiot Boy is the production of 
a sage and master of poetic art. A repetition 
of some of its material would be an unsafe 
experiment in a less powerful hand. 

he sincerity of feeling which is demon- 
strated by these Memoirs as the great trait of 
the man, exhibited itself always with Words- 
worth when any matter arose touching the in- 
tegrity of natural scenery—the preservation of 
the true, harmoniously developed feelings of 
the landscape. This was a passion with him, 
a part of his life. How 7 the sentiment 
is hidden in his poetry need not here be re- 
marked. Hence his ree to the city 
steamboat on the quiet lakes of his neighbor- 
hood, to the railway entering these hallowed 
grounds, and the suspicion, deservedly enter- 
tained, of spruce cockneyism erecting its 
“boxes” by water or fell. Road-makers, 
fancy eners, builders, were men to be 
feared in a region where the comparatively 
small size of the natural features required the 
most careful disposition of parts. Persons 
who intend building in the yer | should 
study Wordsworth, the spirit of his poetry, 
and the direct illustrations he has given of 
what constiiutes the permanent charm of na- 
ture in his book of prose, “ The Guide throu 
the Lake District.” He would preserve the 
region, so bountifully provided by Nature for 
the use of man, as he himself has eloquently 
expressed it, “a sort of national property, in 
which every man has a rig’ t and interest, who 
has an eye to perceive, aud a heart to enjoy.” 
His Correspondence” furnishes other 
dents. In a letter to his friend, Sir George 
Beaumont, this subject is profoundly treated. 
His solicitude, it may be remarked, is called 
forth by no vulgarian. He had as much horror 
of the bad taste of a nobleman as of _. 
beian; and would have condemned more readily 
the audacious presumption of a castle than the 
feeble impertinence of a misplaced , 
It was a great error to su of Words- 
worth that there was ng aristocratic— 
in its invidious sense—in his zealous monopoly 
of the woods and fields. It was that man 
should breathe freer among them that he 
erected i 


his barricades of poetical warning 
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the most destructive monster, Bad 

aste. This passage in the letter just men- 
tioned will show certainly no antagonism to 
just “ progress :”— 

«] know nothing which to me would be so 
pleasing or affecting, as to be able to say when I 
am in the midst of a large estate—This man is not 
the victim of his condition ; he is not the spoiled 
ehild of worldly grandeur ; the thought of Aim- 
self does not take the lead in his enjoyments ; he 
is, when he ought to be, lowly-minded, and has 
human feeling ; he has a true relish of simplicity, 
and therefore stands the best chance of being 
happy ; at least, without it there is no happiness, 
because there can be no true sense of the bounty 
and beauty of the creation, or insight into the con- 
stitution of the human mind. Let a man of 
wealth and influence show, by the appearance of 
the country in his neighborhood, that he treads in 
the steps of the good sense of the age, and occa- 
sionally goes foremost ; let him give countenance 
to improvements in agriculture, steering clear of 
the pedantry of it, and showing that its grossest 
utilities will connect themselves harmoniously 
with the more intellectual arts, and even thrive the 
best under such connexica ; let him do his utmost 
to be surrounded with tenants living comfortably, 
which will bring always with it the best of all 
graces that a country can have—flourishing fields 
and happy-looking houses; and, in that part of 
his estate devoted. to park and pleasure-ground, let 
him keep himself as much out of sight as pos- 
sible ; let Nature be all in all, taking care that 
everything done by man shall be in the way of be- 
ing adopted by her. If people choose that a great 
mansion should be the chief figure in a country, let 
this kind of keeping prevail through the picture, 
and true taste will find no fault.” 


It was a love of Nature which did not ex- 
clude Man, and as far as possible removed 
from jealous dilettanteism or the morbid feel- 
ing of irritable self-love which governed 
George IV. in his tyranny over Windsor Fo- 
rest, In the following narrative preamble, 
followed by an eloquent declaration of a pro- 
found truth, we have one of the most fruitful 
passages in literature :— 


“«You know something of Lowther. I be- 
lieve a more delightful spot is not under the sun. 
Last summer I had a charming walk along the 
river, for which I was indebted to this man, whose 
intention is to carry the walk along the river-side 
till it joins the great road at Lowther Bridge, which 
you will recollect, just under Brougham, about a 
mile from Penrith. ‘This is to my great sorrow! 
for the manufactured walk, which was absolutely 
necessary in many places, will in one place pass 
through a few hundred yards of forest ground, and 
will there efface the most beautiful specimen of a 
forest pathway ever seen by human eyes, and 
which I have paced many an hour, when I was a 
youth, with some of those I best loved. There is 
a continued opening between the trees, a narrow 
slip of green turf besprinkled with flowers, chiefly 
daisies, and here it is that this pretty path plays its 
pranks, wearing away the turf and flowers at its 
pleasure. When I took the walk I was speaking 
of, last summer, it was Sunday. I met several of 
the people of the country posting to and from 
church, in different parts ; and in a retired spot by 
the river-side were two musicians (belonging pro- 
bably to some corps of volunteers) playing upon 
the hautboy and clarionet. You may guess I 
was not a little delighted ; and as you had been a 
visitor at Lowther, I could not help wishing you 
were with me. And now I am t to the 
sentiment which occasioned this detail; I may 
say, brought back to my subject, which is this,— 
that all just and solid pleasure in natural objects 
Tests a two pillars,God and Man. Laying out 
grounds, as it is called, may be considered as a 
liberal art, in some sort like poetry and painting : 
and its object, like that of all! the liberal arts, is, 
or ought to be, to move the affections under the 














control of good sense ; that is, those of the best 
and wisest: but, speaking with more precision, it 
is to assist Nature in moving the affections, and, 
surely, as I have said, the affections of those who 
have the deepest perception of the beauty of Na- 
ture ; who have the most valuable feelings, that 
is, the most permanent, the most independent, the 
most ennobling, connected with Nature and hu- 
man life. No liberal art aims merely at the grati- 
fication of an individual or a class: the painter or 
poet is degraded in proportion as he does so ; the 
true servants of the Arts pay homage to the hu- 
man kind as impersonated in unwarped and en- 
lightened minds. If this be so when we are 
merely putting together words or colors, how 
much more ought the feeling to prevail when we 
are in the midst of the realities of things ; of the 
beauty and harmony, of the joy and happiness of 
loving creatures; of men and children, of birds 
and beasts, of hills and streams, and trees and 
flowers; with the changes of night and day, 
evening and morning, summer and winter; and 
all their unwearied actions and energies, as benign 
in the spirit that animates them as they are beauti- 
ful and grand in that form and clothing which is 
given to them for the delight of our senses!’ ” 


There is conscience in such writing as this: 
and it is the prevailing tone of the letters and 
conversations where any question of criticism 
or morality is deeply concerned. The world 
may get here if it will, what it most wants, a 
lesson of wisdom from retirement, above the 
multitudinous noise and jar, and the confusion 
of the many temporary means and ends of the 
day. It will be a lesson of truth and strength 
of purpose—truth, one of the last things 
which men learn, however well disposed they 
may be towards practising it. 

The growth of William Wordsworth in his 
cottage home, in his fields and by his fireside, 
on his beloved mountains and in the society of 
his female friends, is now the property of the 
world—a perpetual fount of solace and culture 
for the wearied heart of the generations to 
come. 

The Memoirs presented with reserve and 

ropriety by the English author, enhanced 
by the appropriate illustrations of Professor 
Reed, raise our general opinion of Words- 
worth’s powers. He is as great in the 
loose undress of his letters in everyday life as 
in the stately ceremonial of his poetry. We 
feel that had he been as bold an inventor, as 
ionate a dramatist as he is a profound phi- 
osophic poet, there is no height in literature to 
which he might not have attained. 





AMERICAN GENEALOGY.* 


“Tue Father of Genealogy” in New England 
was Dr. John Farmer, of New Hampshire. 
His Genealogical Register is a most remarka- 
ble monument of persevering industry. Its 
title indicates something of its scope and eha- 
racter :—“A Genealogical Register of the First 
Settlers of New England; containing an Al- 
phabetical List of Governors, Deputy Govern- 
ors, Assistants or Counsellors, and Ministers 
of the Gospel in the several Colonies, from 
1620 to 1692; Representatives of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, from 1634 to 1692; 
Graduates of Harvard College to 1662; 
Members of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery ae gr to 1662; Freemen ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts Colony from 
1630 to 1662; with many other of the 
early inhabitants of New England and Long 
Island, N. Y., from 1620 to the year 1675: to 
which are added various Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Notes, collected from Ancient Re- 





* American Genealogy; being a His’ of Some of 
the Early Settlers of North America, and Descend- 
ants, &c, By Jerome B. Holgate, A.M. 4to, Putnam. 





cords, Manuscripts, and Printed Works. 8vo. 
pp. 352. Lancaster, Maas. 1829.” It was de- 
signed as an introduction to a biographical and 
genealogical dictionary which should compre- 
hend concise sketches of those individuals 
who have been known and distinguished in the 
annals of New England. Mr. Farmer was the 
pioneer in this branch of historical investiga- 
tion, and his labors have formed the basis of most 
of the research devoted to the subject since 
Family History has since become a fashiouable 
study in New England, and the language of 
Dr, Farmer’s preface quite to the purpose :-— 
“It is not improbable that the arrival of the 
Puritan Fathers of New England will form a 
more memorable epoch in history than the 
Conquest of England does in that country ; 
and that posterity, a few centuries hence, will 
experience as much pleasure in tracing back 
their ancestry to the New England colonists, 
as some of the English feel in being able to 
deduce their descent from the Normans.” 


We have not at hand the means of making 
an exact estimate of the number of works, 
especially devoted to these subjects, which 
have been printed and published in New Eng- 
land. But they are very numerous, and their 
historical value is not likely to be at all exag- 
gerated. 

The New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety was formed and incorporated in 1845, for 
the purpose of collecting and preserving the 
genealogy and history of the early New Eng- 
land families. In January, 1847, they com- 
meneed the publication of a quarterly journal, 
“The New England Historieal and Genealogi- 
cal Register,” which has been continued to the 
present time. The volumes already published 
embrace much valuable matter, illustrative of 
local, domestic, and traditionary history; and 
the work is evidently in the hands of enthusi- 
asts, whose zeal deserves encouragement and 
support. 

Other portions of the country, however, than 
New England, possess the materials of famil 
history, which are interwoven quite as inti- 
mately with the history of the state, and quite 
as illustrative of individual enterprise. All 
the old states might furnish their record, which 
would not diminish either in importance or 
picturesqueness as we travel to the South. 
Connected with the early settlement of towns, 
and the continued colonization of the country, 
the register would furnish many a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the country, till 
the little rivulets of separate families become 
lost in the mighty movements now indiseri- 
minately pushing to the shores of the Pa- 
cific. 

It is only recently that the early history of 
New York has become a subject of very lively 
attention. Its records are not yet fully incor- 
porated in any one work, though we may an- 
ticipate that this will be soon accomplished in the 
forthcoming History of the State, by Mr. Brod- 
head. Materials are rapidly accumulating in 
accessible form, through the agency of the Le- 

islature, in the publication of the Documentary 

listory of the State, the Collections of the 
Historical Society, local, town, and count 
Histories, as the Annals of Judge Campbell, 
Mr. Bolton’s Westchester County, the annual 
addresses of Ju W. A. Duer, and others, 
before the St. Nicholas Society ; besides those 
miscellaneous efforts by which some faithful 
Griffiths or other, in the spirit of Old Mortality, 
is pretty sure to start up in pamphlet, duode- 
cimo, or the columns of the village newspaper, 
to deepen the inscriptions oa the gravestones 
of our ancestors. 








In a well printed quarto volume before us, 
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Mr. Jerome B. Holgaté, author of a Chart of 
Ancient Scripture atid’ Profane History, has 
entered this field of New York History with 
considerable success, choosing for himself the 
department strictly of family records. The 
title of his work is comprehensive of the whole 
country,—“ American Genealogy: a History 
of Some of the Early Settlers of North America, 
and their Descendants ;” but the volume now 
published is occupied exclusively with families 
of the State of New York, The genealogical 
history is traced of the Beekmans, Bleeckers, 
Van Rensselaers, Lawrences, Barclays, Roose- 
velts, and Jays. Each family tree of descents 
is prefaced with a general introduction, run- 
ning back fhenuedtly far into the old world, 
and the whole is introduced with an account 
of the formation of the first Dutch provincial 
government of the West India Company, the 
successive settlements, and the foundation of 
the feudal manors of the Patroons. ‘They 
were the first active form of colonization; and 
their tempting fiefs of fertile square miles, 
may have been fully needed to overcome the 
vis inertia of Dutchmen fondly imbedded in 
the comforts of the fatherland. Mr. Holgate 

ives the first family settlement on the Waale- 
Reshe.catee the present site of the Navy 
Yard on Long Island—referrible to the year 
1623, where the first child of European pa- 
rentage in the State was born, by name Sarah 
Rapalje. From that time to 1630, the date of 
the foundation of the manors, it does not ap- 
pear that a single family emigrated to the 
colony, though there were adventurers and 
traders in numbers. The “ Charter of Liber- 
ties and Exemptions to Patroons” was simple 
enough in its conditions, offering “ to any indi- 
vidual transporting to New Netherlands, at his 
own expense, fifty emigrants, over fifteen years 
of age, within four years after giving notice to 
the chambers at home, or the director and 
council in New Netherlands,’a territory twelve 
miles in length, if situated on a goast, and six 
miles if on both sides of a river, running back 
into the country as far as the situation of the 
Fs ps will permit.” The first manors en- 
tered were euphoniously named Swanendael, 
the Valley of Swans, on the Delaware; Pavo- 
nia, the Land of Peacocks, in New Jersey. 
The great manor of Rensselaerwyck was se- 
cured from the Indians between 1630 and 1637. 
Of the Van Rensselaers Mr. Holgate gives an 
interesting biographical notice, with a particu- 
lar account of the late Hon. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer. This portion of the work is ge- 
nerally secondary to the genealogical tables, 
but it contains many suggestive facts. The 
notice of the Gardiner family involves the 
early history of the east end of Long Island; 
and that of the Beekmans, pretty fully narrat- 
ed, carries us to the Delaware. 


One of the perplexities of town or family his- 
tory in the United States is the careless chan 
of name, sponsors in baptism having + fees y 
been the most irresponsible sort of persons. 
An amusing derivation is given in the family 
of Johnson. A certain Antonie Janssen Van 
Salers, the brother of the early Wallabout 
father we have mentioned, was the founder of 
this family. His title of Van Salers was de- 
rived from a town of that name in France in 
Upper Auvergne. After three generations in 
New Netherlands this designation was worn 
out and dropped, leaving Jansen to be trans. 
lated into English, Johnson, or son of John. 
There is now the family of Turk derived 
from the same original Antonie. It is, ac. 
cordiug to his lineal descendant, Gen. Jere- 
miah Johnson, a perpetuation of a piece of 
waggery of the ancient Dutchmen. Sallee, 











the famous piratical port of Barbary, was in 
those days a word of familiar terror. The in- 
habitants of Antonie’s quarter got hold of his 
appellative, Van Salers, and referred it to the 
Moslem, so he was called Antonie the Turk, 
and this nickname getting in vogue, passed 
into a surname, and hence arose the ditinet 
family of Turx. Let no man hastily congratu- 
late himself, however, that he has thus escaped 
paganizing till he has looked well into the syl- 
lables of his patronymic. Ten chances to one 
it is amplified or curtailed, bears evidences of 
some vulgarity, or ignorance, or indignity. 
Your antiquarians are shrewd speculators, con- 
tinually nosing out unpleasant facts. Mr- 
Holgate confounds human vanity, when he 
tells us that our late respected Senator, Gen. 
Dix, bears the nickname of Richard, and that 
President Jackson himself barely escaped his 
proper, genuine family name of Johnson. How 
respectable does Williamson become in our 
a when we learn that the vast array of 

ilson, Wills, Wilson, Wilks, Wilkens, Wil- 
kenson are but twopenny corruptions of it. 
This shortening of names betokens vulgar 
craft and familiarities. How could a waiter, 
for instance, afford a name of three syllables? 
Would an ignoramus intrusted with it be 
likely to keep it up by the necessary outlay of 
orthography ? 

A popular writer of the present day, who, 
by the way, showed the family proclivity when 
he called himself Boz" Mr. Charles Dick- 
ens (Mr. Holgate reminds us) has the sobri- 
quet of Richardson: Dickenson, with the final 
on omitted. Perhaps he may have been de- 
seended from the author of Clarissa Harlowe 
and Sir Charles Grandison ! 


MILLER’S ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE.* 


Hvucx Mitrer is a man of mark. As a sci- 
entific geologist, recognised as one of the select 
brotherhood of philosophers by such men as 
Sir David Brewster, Lyell, Murchison, Sedg- 
wick, and Agassiz, he is yet more widely ac- 
knowledged as a popular author. His well 
kown booker,“ The Foot-Prints of the Crea- 
tor” and the “Old Red Sandstone,” are not 
only works of seience, developing new truths in 
geology, but books that commend themselves 
to the world’s reading by a ready popular 
sympathy, a heart true to nature and to God, 
a manly feeling, and a direct and impulsive 
expression. Hugh Miller is a man of the peo- 
ple, born of them, bred among them, and has 
een, for the most of his life, a co-worker with 
them. He is a true democrat, but his demo- 
cracy does not show itself in a sentimental, po- 
litieal philosophy, but in.a noble effort to make 
all men equal in the fruition of the privileges 
of knowledge. The popular element in all his 
writings, is a distinguishing mark, and is true 
to the genuine man of the people. It must 
not be supposed that this democratic element 
of which we speak shows itself in rudeness of 
speech, deficiency of taste, or want of culture. 
It shows itself in the breadth of a large sym- 
pathy with humanity, and so far from bei 
rude and uncouth, it is cultivated and graceful. 
lf genius was not in its nature a wonder and 
a surprise, we might puzzle ourselves with an 
attempt to solve the enigma, Hugh Miller— 
the working man, the man of science, and the 
finished author. While delving with his pick- 
axe in the stone quarries of Scotland, and 
wale seins oy a mevennldy of hard labor, 
is genius broke down the walled-up prison- 
house of stone, and breathed the free ni of in. 
tellectual life, and shaking off the fetters of 
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ignorance, bocame a free denizen of the realms 
of knowledge. While yet a body slave, his 
intellect was roaming as free as air over the 
broad provinces of science and of literature, 
His genius made good his claim; and Miller, 
the stone-quarrier, was acknowledged a peer 
among the lords of intellect. Among scientific 
geologists he now ranks as an original disco. 
verer, and among writers as the most success. 
ful and popular of authors. 

Hugh Miller is the editor of the Edinburgh 
Witness, the secular organ of the Free Church 
of Scotland ; the cause of religious independ- 
ence acknowledges him as one of the most 
powerful of its defenders. The “ First Im. 

ressions of England” are the result of a tour, 
in which relief was sought from his overtasked 
labor in the duties of journalism. To him, as 
a Scotchman, though born on the same island, 
England has all the freshness of a new country. 
The gentle landscape, with the road-sides and 
the smooth pastures, the rich cathedrals and 
the humble parish churches, the unmoved Eng- 
lish peasant and the jovial English squire, 
London and St. Paul’s, the consecrated places 
of history and of genius, are all as great no- 
velties to the first sight of the Scotchman as 
they are to a fresh traveller from the United 
States. With a keen eye, an enjoying heart, 
and a great descriptive power, our author has 
given us pictures of English scenery and cha- 
racter distinct, life-like, genial, and beautiful. 
He never lays aside his national characteristics ; 
like a true Presbyterian of the John Knox 
stamp, he stalks into the old Cathedral of 
York with his hat on, the cathedral. service 
awakens no feeling of devotion, but suggests 
to the Scotchman and geologist its comparison 
to “a petrifaction or fossil; existing, itis true, 
in a fine state of keeping, but still an exanimate 
stone.” He thunders against Puseyism very 
much in the spirit that a Seotch preacher 
would against the much-abused scarlet woman 
of Babylon. In all this he is true to the kirk, 
and it shows the genuineness and honesty of 
his Presbyterianism. Our author goes one 
Sunday to the eollegiate church of Manchester, 
and like a true Scotch iconoclast, frowns upon 
the architecture as if he would bring it down 
upon the heads of the congregation, and looks 
askance upon the surpliced parson, and finds 
no unction in his sermon. 


“ Externally the Collegiate’ Church is sorely 
wasted and much blackened ; and,save at some little 
distance, its light and elegant proportions fail to 
tell. ‘The sooty atmosphere’ of the place has im- 
parted to it its own dingy hue, while the soft New 
Red Sandstone of which it ie built has resigned all! 
the nicer tracery intrusted to its keeping to the slow 
wear of the four centuries which have elapsed 
since the erection of the edifice. But in the interior 
all is fresh and sharp as when the field of Bosworth 
was stricken. What first impresses as unusual is 
the blaze of light which fills the place. For the 
expected dim org | of an old ecclesiastical 
edifice, one finds the full glare of a modern assem- 
bly-room ; the daylight streams in through nume- 
rous windows, mullioned with slim shafts of stone, 
curiously intertwisted atop, and plays amid tall 
slender columns, arches of graceful sweep, and 
singularly elegant groinings, that shoot out their 
clusters of stony branches, light and graceful as the 
expanding boughs of some lime or poplar grove. 
The air of the place is gay, not solemn ; nor are 
the subjects of its numerous eae of a kind 
suited to deepen the impression. Not a few of the 
carvings which decorate every patch of wall are of 
the most ludicrous character. Rows of grotesque 
heads look down into the nave the spandrels : 
some twist their features to the one side of the 
face, some to the other; some wink hard, as if 
exceedingly in joke; some troll out their tongue ; 
some give expression to a lugubrious mirth, others 
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to a ludicrous sorrow. In the choir—of course a 


still holier part of the edilice than the nave—the 
sculptor seems to have let his imagination alto- 

run riot. In one compartment there sits, 
with a birch over his shoulder, an old fox, stern of 
aspect as Goldsmith’s schoolmaster, engaged in 
teaching two cubs to read. In another, a respect- 
able loo boar, elevated on his hind legs, is 
playing on the bag-pipe, while his hopeful family, 
four young pigs, are dancing to his music behind 
their trough. In yet another, there is a hare, con- 
templating with evident satisfaction a boiling pot, 
which contains a dog in a fair way of becoming 
tender. But in yet another the priestly designer 
seems to have lost sight of prudence and decorum 
altogether: the chief figure in the piece isa monkey 
administering extreme unction to a dying man, 
while a party of other monkeys are plundering the 
poor sufferer of his effects, and gobbling up his 
provisions. A Scotch Highlander’s faith in the 
fairies is much less a reality now than it has been ; 
but few Scotch Highlanders would venture to take 
such liberties with their neighbors the ‘ good peo- 
ple; as the old ecclesiastics of Manchester took 
with the services of their religion. 

“Jt is rather difficult for a stranger in such a 
place to follow with strict attention the lessons of 
the day. To the sermon, however, which was 
preached in a surplice, I found it comparatively 
easy to listen. The Sabbath—a red-letter one— 
was the twice famous St. Bartholomew’s day, 
associated in the history of Protestantism with the 
barbarous massacre of the French Huguenots, 
and in the history of Puritanism with the ejec- 
tion of the English non-conforming ministers 
after the Restoration ; and the sermon was a la- 
bored defence of saints’ days in general, and of the 
claims of St. Bartholomew’s day in particular. 
There was not a very great deal known of St. 
Bartholomew, said the clergyman ; bat this much 
at least we all know—he was a good man—an 
exceedingly good man: it would be well for us all 
to be like him; and it was evidently our duty to 
be trying to be as like him as we could, As for 
saints’ days, there could be no doubt about them : 
they were very admirable things ; they had large 
standing in tradition, as might be seen from eccle- 
siastical history, and the writings of the later 
fathers ; and large standing, too, in the Church of 
England—a fact which no one acquainted with 
‘ our excellent Prayer-Book’ could in the least 
question ; nay, it would seem as if they had even 
some standing in Scripture itself. Did not St. 
Paul remind y of the faith that had dwelt 
in Lois and Eunice, his grandmother and mother ? 
and had we not therefore a good scriptural argu- 
ment for keeping saints’ days, seeing that Timothy 
must have respected the saint hie grandmother? I 
looked round me to see how the congregation was 
taking all this, but the con tion bore the tran- 
quil air of people quite ~~ 4 to such sermons. 
There were a good many elderly gentlemen who 
had dropped asleep, and a good many more who 
seemed speculating in cotton: but the general 
aspect was one of heavy, inattentive decency ; 
there was, in short, no class of countenances within 


historic associations of the day ; in especial, to the 
time 

* Whee-aug Coligny’s hoary hair was dabbled all in 
I greatly tickled them by giving them, in turn, a 
simple outline, without note or comment, of the 


sermon I had been hearing. The clergyman from | 


whom it emanated, maugre his use of the surplice 
in the pulpit, and his zeal for saints’ days, was, I 
was informed, not properly a Puseyite, but rather 
one of the class of stiff High Churchmen, that ger- 
minate into Puseyites when their creed becomes 
Vital within them. For the thorough High Church- 





man bears, it would appear, the same sort of 
resemblance to the energetic Puseyite, that a dried 
bulb io the florist’s drawer does to a bulb of the 
same species in his flower-garden, when swollen 
with the vegetative juices, and rich in leaf and 
flower. It is not always the most important mat- 
ters that take the strongest hold of the mind. The 
sermon and the ludicrous carvings, linked as closely 
together, by a trick of the associative faculty, as 
Cruikshanks’s designs in Oliver Twist with the let- 
ter-press of Dickens,continued to haunt me through- 
out the evening.” 


an older-like tree, and has more lichen about it, 


He leaves his sectarianism in the church, 
however, and like a man of taste and true 
literary culture dwells in the sanctified retreats 
of genius, with the catholic feeling that such 
holy places awaken in the cultivated heart and 
intellect. 


“T crossed the. bridge, destined, like the ‘ Brigs 
of Ayr,’ and the ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ long to outlive 
its stone and lime existence ; passed the Church— 
John Newton’s; saw John Newton’s House—a 
snug building, much garnished with greenery ; and 
then entered Olney proper—the village that was 
Olney a hundred years ago. Unlike most of the 
villages of central England, it is built not of brick, 
but chiefly at least of a calcareous yellow stone 
from the Oolite, which, as it gathers scarce any 
lichen or moss, looks clean and fresh after the 
lapse of centuries; and it is not until the eye 
catches the dates on the peaked gable points, 1682, 
1611, 1590, that one can regard the place as no 
hastily run up town of yesterday, but as a place that 
had a living in other times. The main street, 
which is also the Bedford road, broadens towards 
the middle of the village into a roomy angle, in 
shape not very unlike the capacious pocket of a 
Scotch housewife of the old school. One large elm 
tree rises in the centre; and just opposite the elm, 
among the houses which skirt the base of the angle 
—i. e., the bottom of the pocket—we see an old 
fashioned house, considerably taller than the others, 
and differently tinted ; for it is built of red brick, 
somewhat ornately bordered with stone. And this 
tall brick house was Cowper’s home for nineteen 
years. It contains the parlor, which has become 
such a standard paragon of snugness and comfort, 
that it will need no repairs in all the future ; and 
the garden behind is that in which the poet reared 
his cucumbers and his Ribstone Pippins, and in 
which he plied hammer and saw to such excellent 
purpose, in converting his small greenhouse into a 
summer sitting-room, and in making lodging- 
houses for his hares. He dated from that tall 
house not a few of the most graceful letters in the 
English language, and matured from the first crude 
conceptions to the last finished touches, ‘ Truth,’ 
‘ Hope, ‘The Progress of Error,’ ‘ Retirement,’ 
and ‘ The Task.’ I found the famed parlor vocal 
with the gabble of an infant school: carpet and 
curtains were gone, sofa and bubbling urn; and I 
saw, instead, but a few deal forms, and about two 
dozen chubby children, whom all the authority of 
the thin old woman, their teacher, could not recall 
to diligence in the presence of the stranger. The 
walls were sorely soiled, and the plaster somewhat 
broken ; there was evidence, too, that a partition 
had been removed, and that the place was roomier 
by one half than when Cowper and Mrs. Unwin 
used to sit down in it to their evening tea. But at 
least one interesting feature had remained un- 
changed. There is a small porthole in the plaster, 
framed by a narrow facing of board, and through 
this porthole, cut in the partition for the express 
purpose, Cowper’s hares used to come leaping out 
to their evening gumbols on the carpet. I found 
the garden, like the house, much changed. It had 
been broken up into two separate properties; and 
the proprietors having run a wall through the mid- 
dle of it, one must now seek the pippin tree which 
the poet planted in one little detached bit of gar- 
den, and the lath-and-plaster summer-house which, 
when the weather was fine, used to form his writ- 
ing room,‘in another. The Ribstone pippin looks 








though far from tall for its age, than might be 
expected of a tree of Cowper’s planting ; but it is 
now seventy-nine years since the poet came to 
Olney, and in less than seventy-nine years young 
fruit trees become old ones. The little summer- 
house, maugre the fragility of its materials, is in a 
wonderfully good state of keeping: the old lath 
still retains the old lime ; and all the square inches 
and finger-breadths of the plaster, inside and out, 
we find as thickly covered with names as the space 
in our ancient Scotch copies of the ‘ Solemn League 
and Covenant.’ Cowper would have marvelled to 
have seen his little summer-house—for little it is— 
scarce larger than a four-posted bedstead—written, 
like the roll described in sacred vision, ‘ within and 
without.’ It has still around it,in its green old age, 
as when it was younger and less visited, a great 
profusion of flowering shrubs and hollyhocks ; we 
see from its window the back of honest John New- 
ton’s house, much enveloped in wood, with the 
spire of the church rising over ; and on either side 
there are luxuriant orchards, in which the stifler 
forms of the fruit-trees are relieved by lines of 
graceful poplars. Some of the names on the plas- 
ter are not particularly classical. My conductress 
pointed to one signature, in especial, which was, 
she said, an object of great curiosity, and which a 
‘ most respectable person’— just after the execu- 
tion, —had come a day’s journey to see. It was 
that of the hapless ‘John Tawell, Great Birken- 
stead, Hants,’ who about two years ago was hung 
for the murder of his mistress. It had been added 
to the less celebrated names, for so the legend bore, 
on the ‘2lst day of seventh month, 1842; and 
just beside it some kind friend of the deceased had 
added, by way of postscript, the significant hiero- 
glyphic of a minute human figure, suspended on a 
gibbet, with the head rather uncomtortably twisted 
awry.” 


We must add a descriptive landscape com- 
mentary upon a scene from the Task. Our 
author rises to the elevation of the poet, and 
his deseription harmonizes with the poetical 
combination of the beauty of natural scenery 
and human emotion of Cowper's poem :— 

‘** How airy and how light the graceful arch, 

Yet awful as the consecrated roof 

Re-echoing pious anthems! while beneath 

The checkered earth seems restless as a flood 
Brushed by the wind. So sportive is the light 
Shot through the boughs, it dances as they dance, 
Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick, 

And darkening and enlightening, as the leaves 
Play wanton every moment, every spot.’ 

« What exquisite description! And who, ac- 
quainted with Cowper, ever walked in a wood 
when the sun shone, and the wind ruffled the leaves, 
without realizing it? It was too dead a calm day 
to show me the dancing light and shadow where 
the picture had first been taken. The ‘feathery 
outline of the foliage lay in diluted black, moveless 
on the grass, like the foliage of an Indian-ink 
drawing newly washed in; but all else was pre- 
sent, just as Cowper had described half a century 
before. Two minutes’ walk, after passing through 
the avenue, brought me to the upper corner of the 
park, and ‘the proud alcove that crowns it,—for 
the ‘ proud alcove’ does stiJl crown it. But time, 
and the weather, and rotting damps seem to be 
working double tides on the failing pile, and it wiil 
not crown it long. The alcove is a somewhat 
clumsy erection of wood and plaster, with two 
squat wooden columns in front, of a hybrid order 
be:ween the Tuscan and Doric, and a seat within. 
A crop of dark colored mushrooms cherished by 
the damp summer had shot up along the joints of 
the decaying floor; the plaster, flawed and much 
stained, dangled from the ceiling in numerous little 
bits, suspended, like the sword of old, by single 
hairs ; the broad deal architrave had given way at 
one end, but the bolt at the other still proved true ; 
and so it hung diagonally athwart the two columns 
like the middle bar of a gigantic letter N. The 
‘characters uncouth’ of the ‘rural carvers’ are, 
however, still legible ; and not a few names have 
since been added. This upper corner of the park 
forms its highest ground, and the view is very fine. 
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The streamless dell—not streamless always, how- 
ever, for the poet deseribes the urn of its little 
Naiad as filled in winter—lies immediately in front, 
and we see the wood within its hollow recesses, as 
if ‘sunk and shortened to the topmost boughs.’ 
The green undulating surface of the park, still more 
deeply grooved in the distance by the diagonal 
valley, and mottled with trees, stretches away be- 
yond to the thick belting of tall wood below. 
There is a wide opening, just where the valley 
opens—a great gap in an immense hedge—that gives 


‘access to the further landscape ; the decent spire of 


John Newton’s church rises, about two miles away, 
as the central object in the vista thus formed ; we 
see in front a few silvery reaches of the Ouse ; and 
a blue uneven line of woods that runs along the 
horizon closes in the prospect. The nearer ob- 
jects within the pale of the park, animate and inani- 
mate—the sheepfold and its sheep, the hay-wains, 
empty and full, as they pass and repass to and 
from the hayfield—the distinctive characters of the 
various trees, and their shortened appearance in the 
streamless valley—occupy by much the larger 
part of Cowper's description from the alcove ; 
while the concluding five lines afford a bright though 
brief glimpse of the remoter prospect, as seen 
through the opening. But I must not withhold the 
description itself—at once so true to nature and so 
instinct with poetry—familiar as it must prove to 
the great bulk of my readers. 


** + Now roves the eye ; 
And, posted on this speculative height, 
Exults in its command The sheepfold here 
Pours out its fleecy tenants o'er the glebe. 
At first, progressive as a stream, they seek 
The middle field ; but, scattered by degrees, 
Each to his choice, soon whiten all thé land. 
There from the sunburnt hay field homeward creeps 
The loaded wain; while, lightened of its charge, 
The wain that meets it passes swiftly by, 
The boorish driver leaning o'er his team 
Vociferous and impatient of delay. 
Nor less attractive is the woodland scene, 
Diversified with trees of various growth, 
Alike, yet various. Here the grey smooth trunks 
Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine 
Within the twilight of their distant shades ; 
There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 
Seems sunk, and shortened to its topmost boughs. 
Ne wee in all the grove but has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar; paler some, 
And of a wannish grey; the willatv such, 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 
And ash, far stretching his umbrageous arm ; 
Of deeper green the elm ; and deeper still, 
Lord of the woods, the long sarviving oak, 
Some glossy-leaved, and shining in the sun, 
The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 
Diffusing odors. Nor unnoted pass 
The sycamore, capricious in attire, 
Mow green, now tawny, and ere autumn yet 
Have changed the woods, in scarlet honors bright. 
O’er these, but far beyond (a spacious map 
Of hill and valley interposed between), 
The Onse, dividing the well-watered land, 
Now glitters in the sun, and now retires, 
As bashful, yet impatient to be seen.’ "’ 


We conclude with a short extract from Mr. | ocean. 


Miller’s description of the Leasowes :— 


“ This southern fork of the valley is considerably that we recollect, havin . 
shorter than the northern one; and soon rising on 5, Seen to Peepers 
the hill-side, 1 reached a circular clump of fire, dat pes yeas p ogee ge 
from which the eye takes in the larger part of the| ™Ort#! and must in the embryo undergo their 
grounds at a glance, with much of the surrounding een) hat et oe, mses 

search, from a dis- 
tinguished American author—the key of a third 
floor in Chambers street: in those days the 
great New York Historical Society was} rush, tomahawk in hand, towards the centre; but 
under a cloud, and this was its temporary 
lodgment. Making our way into the dust| backwoods riflemen. Siill they fought on, deter- 
as Into a catacomb, for many long summer | mined on the destruction of the victims who offer- 
days we roamed about among the shelves, | ed such desperate resistance. All at once an ap- 
a grub-seeking caterpillar in} quest of mate-| palling sound greeted the ears of the women and 
ial relating to the conduct and bearing| children in the centre; it was a ery from their 
of the Women of the American Revolntion, | defendere—a cry for powder! “Our powder 
of whoin, pha knowing much about them, | 8iving out,” they exclaimed. «Have you any 
wi 1 inion ; 
meta comeived most favorable option: | wom af he pet hed” a good symy._ 


country. We may see the Wrekin full in front, at 
the distance of about thirty miles; and here, in the 
centre of the circular clump, there stood, says 
Dodsley, an octagonal seat with a pedestal-like 
elevation in the middle, that served for a back, and 
on the top of which there was fixed a great punch- 
bowl, bearing as its appropriate inscription the old 
country toast, ‘ To all friends round the Wrekin.’ 
Seat and bowl have long since vanished, and we 
see but the circular clump. At the foot of the hill 
there is a beautiful piece of water, narrow and 
long, and skirted by willows, with both its ends so 
hidden in wood, and made to wind so naturally, 
that instead of seeming what it is—merely a small 
pond—it seems one of the reaches of a fine river. 
We detect, too, the skill of the poet in the appear- 
ance presented from this point by the chain of lakes 
in the opposite fork of the valley. As seen through 


tached pieces of water, but the reaches of a great 
stream—a sweeping inflection, we may suppose, of 
the same placid river that we see winding through 
the willows immediately at the hill-foot. The 
Leasowes, whose collected waters would scarce 
turn a mill, exhibit, from this circular clump, their 
fine river scenery. The background beyond rises 
into a magnificent pyramid of foliage, the apex of 
which is formed by the tall hanging wood on the 
steep acclivity, and which sweeps downwards on 
each side in graceful undulations, now rising, now 
falling, according to the various heights of the 
trees or the inequalities of the ground. The angu- 
lar space between the two forks of the valley 
occupies the foreground. It sinks in its descent 
towards the apex—for the pyramid is of course an 
inverted one—from a scene of swelling acclivities, 
fringed with a winding belt of squat, broad-stemmed 
beeches, into a soft sloping lawn, in the centre of 
which, deeply embosomed in wood, rise the white 
walls of the mansion house. And such, as they at 
present exist, are the Leasowes—the singularly 
ingenious composition inscribed on an English hill- 
side, which employed for twenty long years the 
taste and genius of Shenstone.” 


The author's power of description will be 
conceded. He is a devoted worshipper of na- 
ture, and has the sensibilities of a poet, with 
the practised skill of a good writer. His geo- 
logical science sometimes intrudes upon us, 
with its set phrases and formal words, like a 
starched, solemn visitor, into a genial circle of 
good fellowship. A huge monumental urn of 
red sandstone, with the base elevated and the 
neck depressed, should take its place in the de- 
scriptive catalogue of a museum of curiosities, 
but it jars upon the emotion awakened by a 
glowing picture of a scene of beauty. Such 
a description may be true to the fact, but is 
false to the feeling. 





NOBLE DEEDS OF AMERICAN WOMEN.* 


Amone false proverbs—common truths which 
are no-truths—we shall be certainly compelled 
to class the familiar assertion that “ rolling 
stones gather no moss ;” and which while it is 
brought to bear to restrain youngsters from 
roving, Lothario husbands from straying, and 
to keep clerks content at a low salary—would 
act comprehensively on packet captains, con- 
ductors on railroads, and movement generally : 
is in the very teeth of the spirit of the present 
age. What is Uncle Sam but a great Boulder 
rolling about from one side of this continent to 
the other, levelling forests, filling up valleys, 
and depositing—live moss—whole States and 
cities in the midland and on the shores of either 
Let us verify by a specialty. Here is 
this subject of The Noble Deeds of American 
Women, It is little more than ten years ago 
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the carefully disposed trees, they are ro longer de- 


Buffalo: G. H. Derby & Co, 


* Noble Deeds of American Women ; with Biographical 
Sketches of some of the pare peetieess, Edited by J. 








and nobility of her character, woman mus; 
have borne a part in that “ old ancestral war.” 
Hour after hour, with steady, gymnastic and 
muscular exercise, it was our Pn age purpose 
to climb ladders and disband the steady bat. 
talion of solid octavos, to discover what part 
it was American women had borne in these 
times which tried men’s souls, Vain search! 
Vainest of all, in the snags we encountered in 
certain dummies, with the outward present. 
ment of substantial historical volumes: mere 
ornamental blocks, without text, page, or paper, 
On a reasonable estimate, we lifted some nine. 
teen hundred barren tomes, securing not so 
much as a blade to keep our eager teeth from 
gnashing in despair; and now behold! in this 
anno domini 1851, as handsome a 12mo. of 
four hundred and eighty compact pages, on 
this very subject, as one would wish to look 
at. We have watched the rolling stone closely, 
and have noted from year to year how it speed. 
ed on, gathering the rare moss, in an anecdote 
contributed in some country paper, a sketch 
nted at some local society, a discovery 
from the MS. archives of departing soldiers— 
coming to a profitable pause in Mrs. Ellet’s 
admirable “Women of the Revolution ”— 
setting off again, and rolling till it reaches the 
door of Derby & Co., at Buffalo, with all its 
treasure of laurel, forget-me-not, and ama- 
ranth, circling it in chaplets of unfading bloom 
and beauty. It is but due to the fair and 
manly ers of the Literary World, that our 
weekly herbarium should show between its 

es a few of these delicate leaves and 
lossoms. 

As foremost representative of the spirit 
of the antique times, we present a rustic pic- 
ture :-— 

PIETY IN DANGER. 

“ Early in the war, the inhabitants on the fron- 
tier of Burke county, North Carolina, being 
apprehensive of an attack by the Indians, it was 
determined to seek protection in a fort in a more 
densely populated neighborhood in an interior set- 
tlement. A party of soldiers was sent to protect 
them on their retreat. The families assembled, the 
line of march was taken towards their place of 
destination, and they proceeded some miles un- 
molested—the soldiers marching in a hollow 
square, with the refugee families in the centre. 
The Indians, who had watched these movements, 
had laid a plan for their destruetion. The road 
to be travelled lay through a dense forest in the 
fork of a river, where the Indians concealed them- 
selves, and waited till the travellers were in the 
desired spot. Suddenly the war-whoop sounded 
in front, and on either side ; a large body of paint- 
ed warriors rushed in, filling the gap by which the 
whites had entered, and an appalling crash of fire- 
arms followed. The soldiers, however, were pre- 
pared ; such as chanced to be near the trees darted 
behind them, and began to ply the deadly rifle ; 
the others prostrated themselves upon the earth, 
among the tall , and crawled to trees. The 
families se themselves as best they could. 
The onset was long and fiercely urged ; ever and 
anon amid the din and smoke, the warriors would 


they were repulsed by the cool intrepidity of the 


Bring us some, or we can fight no longer! A 


spread her apron on the ground, poured her pow- 
der into it, and going round from soldier to soldier, 
as they stood behind the trees, bade each who 
and poured 2 





by Mrs. Sigourney. | ®¢eded powder put down his 


hat, 
quantity upon it. she went round the line 












been killed, and one running up, cried— 
i .woman that gave us the powder ? 

‘Yes! yes! let us see her!’ 
and another ; ‘ without her we 
alllost! The soldiers ran about 
and children, looking for her, 
Direetly came others from the 

observing the commotion, 
the cause, and was told. ‘ You are looking 
he replied. ‘Is she killed? 
were afraid of that!’ exclaimed many 
yoices. ‘Not when I saw her,’ answered the 
soldier. ‘ the Indians ran off, she was on 
her knees in prayer at the root of yonder tree, and 
“ere I left her” There was a simultaneous rush 
to the tree; and there, to their great joy, they 
found the woman safe, and still on her knees in 
prayer. Thinking not of herself, she received 
their applause without manifesting any other feel- 
ing than gratitude to Heaven for their great de- 
liverance.” 

Without committing ourselves to the new 
costume, we think we may safely commend its 
employment on occasions similar to those which 
summoned to the field : 


SERGEANT WRIGHT IN ———. 


« After the departure of Colonel Prescott’s re- 

iment of ‘minute-men; Mrs. David Wright, of 
Pepperell, Mrs. Job Shattuck, of Groton, and the 
neighboring women, collected at what is now 
Jewett’s Bridge, over the Nashua, between Pepper- 
ell and Groton, clothed in their absent husbands’ 
apparel, and armed with muskets, pitchforks, and 
such other weapons as they could find; and hav- 
ing elected Mrs. Wright their commander, reso- 
lutely determined that no foe to freedom, foreign 
or domestic, should pass that bridge. For rumors 
were rife that the regulars were approaching, and 
frightful stories of slaughter flew rapidly from place 
to place, and from house to house. 

“Soon there appeared one on horseback, sup- 
posed to be treasonably engaged in conveying in- 
telligence tothe enemy. By the implicit command 
of Sergeant Wright he is immediately arrested, 
unhorsed, seardhed, and the treasonable correspond- 
ence found concealed in his boots. He was de- 
tained prisoner, and sent to Oliver Prescott, Esq., of 
Groton, and his dispatches were sent to the Com- 
mittee of Safety.” 


With another touch at the new costume, we 
learn of another heroine that, when it was 
wanted, 
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“SHE HAD THE PEWTER.” 


“ But ere long came the startling intelligence, 
after the battle of Bunker Hill, that a scarcity of 
ammunition had been experienced. Gen. Wash- 
ington called upon the inhabitants to send to head- 
quarters every ounce of lead or pewter at their 
disposal, saying that any quantity, however small, 
would be gratefully reeeived. 

“ This appeal could not be disregarded. It is 
difficult at this day to estimate the value of pewter 
as an ornamental as well as indispensable conve- 
nience. The more precious metals had not thea 
found their way to the tables of New Englanders ; 
and throughout the country services of pewter, 
scoured to the brightness of silver, covered the 
board, even in the mansions of the wealthy. Few 
withheld their portion in that hour of the coun- 
try’s need ; and noble were the sacrifices made in 
presenting their willing offerings. Mrs. Draper 
was rich in a large stock of pewter, which she 
valued as the ornament of her house. Much of it 
was precious to her as the gift of a departed mo- 
ther. But the call reached her heart, and she 
delayed not obedience, than’ ful that she was able 
to contribute so largely to the requirements of her 

ing country. Her husband before ng enn 
army had purchased a mould for casting 
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to supply himself and son with this article of war- 
Mrs. Draper was not satisfied with merely 

giving the material required, when she could pos- 
sibly do more ; and her platters, pans, and dishes 
were soon in process of transformation into 
balls.” 

A capital remembrance, too, is this, with a 
comic touch in the chimney incident of 
THE LITTLE BLACK-EYED REBEL. 


« Mary Redmond, the daughter of a patriot of 
Philadelphia of some local distinction, had many 
relatives who were loyalists. These were accus- 
tomed to call her ‘ the little black-eyed rebel,’ so 
ready was she to assist women whose husbands 
were fighting for freedom, in procuring intelligence. 
* The dispatches were usually sent from their triends 
by a boy who carried them stitched in the back of 
his coat, He came into the city bringing provi- 
sions to market. One morning when there was 
some reason to fear he was suspected, and his 
movements were watched by the enemy, Mary un- 
dertook to get the papers from him in safety. She 
went, as usual, to the market, and in a pretended 
game of romps, threw her shawl over the boy’s 
head, and secured the prize. She hastened with 
the papers to her anxious friends, who read them 
by stealth, after the windows had been carefully 
closed.’ 

“ When the whig women in her neighborhood 
heard of Burgoyne’s surrender, and were exulting 
in secret, the cunning little ‘ rebel, prudently re- 
fraining from any open demonstration of joy, ‘ put 
her head up the chimney, and gave a shout for 
Gates! ” 


In a sterner spirit, we have a memento of 
Sarah Buchanan, the heroine of East Tennes- 
see :— 

“ DOWN WITH THE RED-skrIns !” 


“On one occasion, Sarah and a kinswoman 
named Susan Everett were returning home from a 
visit a mile or two distant, careless of danger, or 
not thinking of its presence. It was late in the 
evening, and they were riding along a path through 
the open woods, Miss Everett in advance. Sud- 
denly she stopped her horse, exclaiming, ‘ Look, 
Sally, yonder are the red-skins!’ Not more than 
a hundred yards ahead was a party of Indians 
armed with rifles, directly in their path. There 
was no time for counsel, and retreat was impossi- 
ble, as the Indians might easily intereept them 
before they could gain a fort in their rear. To 








477 
strictly philosophical edition of Shakspeare. 


It remains a true remark still, but admits of a 
certain qualification, for the material, the ger- 
minant seed of such an edition had been even 
then already sown in the philosophical criticism 
of his father. Coleridge is the corner-stone 
of the modern temple, ample, columnar, illu- 
minated, in which Englishmen worship the 
world’s great poet. He did not indeed work 
out the entire problem, but he left the alge- 
braic formula by which it might be solved in 
detail. His living fountain was eapable of car- 
ying purification and delight through the fair 

elds encumbered with the rubbish of the 
commentators. Inthe fragments of his lee- 
tures, indeed in all his criticisms, however brief 
or chance-sown, of any authors, Coleridge ap- 
pears seated at the centre and “enjoys bright 
day.” Light radiates from him. He carried 
the imagination into every province. By the 
inner law of harmony, the song in the mind of 
the poet, he read the intricate melodies of the 
old and little-understood verse writers. If it 
were a point of fact to be elucidated, he 
readily placed himself in communication with 
the spirit of other times, and could determine 
it. For the philosophy of character, he read 
it as the naturalist reads the tree, in every 
fibre of development. He saw the organic 
growth of great works; how they grew up in 
the mind to perfect wholes, “tn the Shak- 
spearian drama,” says he, “there is a vitality 
which grows and evolves itself from within— 
a keynote which guides and controls the har- 
mionious throughout.” To illustrate this is 
work enough for his successors, and that it 
should be taken up by an American hand is 
an honor to this country. Indeed something 
of this kind, a task of this nature, might be 
readily anticipated. The collation of editions, 
the illustration of the text by the resources of 
ancient libraries, is a work which must be un- 
dertaken in England; and almost necessarily 
with some degree of exclusiveness as one au- 
thor or another seizes upon a particular pro- 
vince, and either departs from or avoids the 
acquisitions of his neighbor. Here we may 
calmly review the entire product, and a gene- 
rous one it is, of zealous and intelligent labor, 





reach their own block-house, four or five hundred 
yards distant, was their only hope of safety. 
Quick as thought, Sarah whispered to her com- 
panion to follow and do as she did, and then 
instantly assuming the position of a man on horse- 
back, in which she was imitated by her relative, 
she urged her horse into a headlong gallop. Wav- 
ing their bonnets in the air, and yelling like mad- 
men, they came furiously down upon the savages, 
who had not seen them, crying out as they came, 
‘ Clear the track, you —— red skins!’ The part 
was so well acted, that the Indians took them for 
the head of a body of troopers, who were making 
a deadly charge upon them, and dodging out of 
the path, fled for very life—and so did Sally and 
Susan! Before the savages had recovered from 
their fright, the two girls were safe within the gates 
of the fort, trembling like frightened fawns at the 
narrow escape which they had made.” 

A book with such pasturage as this, for the 
men spirit, needs no commendation. 

very American will eagerly possess himself 
of a copy, and make it a chosen companion in 
the field and at the fireside. 


MR. HUDSON'S EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE.* 
Harttey Coreriner, in one of his fragmen- 
tary, but always valuable criticisms, says that 
there has been in the English language yet no 


* The Works of Shakspeare: the text carefally re- 
stored troductions, 











notes and select, aud a Lite of the Poet; by the 
Rev. H. N. Hudson, A’M. In 11 vols., vol. 1. Boston ; 
Munroe & Co. 


long pursued in spite of incumbrances. Ame- 
rica should possess good editions of Shaks- 

re. Already, in Mr. Verplanck, she has a 
judicious and tasteful annotator, and in Mr, 
Hudson a vigorous commentator, inferior in 
his cultivation of the Shakspearian criticism 
only to the refined amenity, the ripe grace of 
intellect. and feeling with which Mr. Dana has 
pursued this subject. 

Mr. Hudson, as a writer on Shakspeare, be- 
longs to the best school of criticism—the phi- 
losophical. With pains-taking severity he 
follows in the pursuit of a principle. He is 
a conscientious and laborious student, and 
though we perceive the want in his writings 
of greater ease and variety, and are conscious 
of a certain effort of style which we could 
wish less obtrusive, yet upon the whole we feel 
safe in his hands. We will be sure to find 
strong sense, good judgment, tempered always 
by reverent appreciation, in his Shakspearian 
notes and prefaces. 

The present edition is a sound publisher's 
enterprise. It is based, in convenience of 
form, beauty of typography, and moderate 
length of annotation, upon the Chiswick edi- 
tion, which has been always in request, though 
long out of the market. A new type, clear and 
forcible, has been cast expressly for the work. 
Messrs. Munroe & Co. have done all that can 
be done in the material portions of a book to 





present a good edition may be carried in 
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In the annotations—such has been the ad- 
vance of the Shakspearian literature—it was 
obviously desirable to adopt the notes of this 
English edition to the latest advantages of the 
day. This work has been intrusted to Mr. 
Hudson. It is undertaken, and, in the plays 
thus far published, well carried out on the con- 
ditions of presenting on the firm basis of the 
folio of 1623 the original text, not neglecting, 
however, in any superstitious spirit, obvious 
eorrections of misprints or just emendations 
of corruptions; of maintaining in the notes 
brevity and clearness, with due illustration of 
the text, and of considering in the prefaces 
points of histrionie interest, and above all, 
suggesting to the reader the true synthesis and 
characteristic treatment of eaeh play and lead- 
ing personage. 





CALEB FIELD.* 


Tue last production of a lady who has ac- 
quired no inconsiderable reputation in England 
by her pictures, fresh and minute, of that well 
worked, though seemingly inexhaustible field 
of Scottish life and manners, Caleb Field is a 
spirited introduction to the American public of 
this writer, and its hints of her style will 
doubtless call forth reprints of her other writ- 
ings. The story is of a group of Puritans, of 
the staunch old Non-conformists, who creep 
into their parish churches in London, from their 
exile, under cover of the dark mantle of the 
great plague—rememberable in the terror- 
streaked picture of De Foe. The hirelings 
have fled because they were hirelings, and 
Master Field, Master Franklin, Master Vin- 
cent, and their brethren, meet for council in the 
vestry of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The 
poe of the group is nicely discrimi- 
nated :— 


A STUDY OF MINISTERS. 


“In the chair sat a little; quick, lively 
man, with small vivacious features, and keen dark 
eyes. He was one of that peculiar class whose 
names are redolent of solemn quip and quaint an- 
tithesis, balanced with a nice art and dexterity for- 
gotten in our times. A study chair in some fair 
vicarage, in ‘the leisure of the olden ministry,’ 
elaborating courses of quaint sermons, and deck- 
ing his beloved Bible with the flowery gathering 
of an antique philosophy, somewhat artificial it 
may be, yet having life in its veins withal, would 
have better realized the abstract idea of suitability 
in the case of Master Chester, than did the Mode- 
rator’s chair of this small but solemn assembly 
within the bounds of stricken London. But that 
race of quaint commentators was a race fearing 
God truly and faithfully, and their representative 
here, strengthened by such loyal Jove and reve- 
rence, had risen to the topof this bitter wave ; 
and relaxing the scrupulous cares of composition, 
which formed his most congenial work, was now 
laboring in the fervent inspiration of that dire and 
solemn necessity, no less zealous and manful than 
any there. 

“ Beside him sat a good-looking, portly, middle- 
aged man, with a ruddy and healthful face. He 
belonged to another distinct class. Master Frank- 
lin had not the gift of originating or suggesting ; 
but he had in an especial manner, in that docile, 
laborious, patient strength of his, the gift of carry- 
ing out. An unobtrusive, placid, humble man, he 
accomplished heaps of work unwittingly, and went 
on day by day in a series of dumb, unthought-of 

» appreciated by few men, least of all 
by himself; for there was little light, save the 
quiet radiance of goodness to set off his labor 
witha], and in the unfeigned humility of his honest 


* Caleb Pield: a Tale of the Puritans, By the Author 
‘of “ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” 
@&c. Harpers. 








Spain ie aevto tis tigetlip alseoens 
te the praise to his constant ion. 
“The preacher, Vincent, had an individuality 
strikingly distinct from these. Prone to examine 
the depths of his own sensitive spirit, he had en- 
dured at the outset of his career a fiery ordeal akin 
to that of the famed dreamer of Bedford; and 
fighting through spiritual perils, like the pilgrim of 
that wondrous vision, had become at last a great 
master in al! the subtle processes and unseen move- 
ments of the heart. ‘ Cases of conscience, such 
as formed no unimportant part of the ministerial 
labors of those zealous times, were referred to him 
from all places. In probing the wounds, disen- 
tangling the twisted threads of motive and design, 
elucidating the hidden working, and evolving the 
secret struggles of the soul, he was at home and 
strong; and joined with this peculiar gift was a 
melancholy bias of mind, a tendency to despond- 
ency and speculative grief, a mood akin to that of 
the preacher of old, who, as the conclusion of his 
experience, leaves the sorrowful record to us, that 
all ie vanity. A certain melancholy vivacity of 
expression and overwhelming earnestness made 
him, as it makes his class still, an especially effec- 
tive preacher, and in this time of singular distress 
the eflect was proportionably increased. 

“ Caleb Field was less a man peculiar to that 
age than any of all these. No youthful cavalier in 
the gay court of Charles, had a more gladsome 
enjoyment of life than this sombre Puritan minis- 
ter of doomed London. No tender-hearted 
maiden or loving mother had a sympathy more 
quick, a compassion more gentle than was his. 
So full of joyous congenial life with all that was 
true and honest, lovely and of good report, and 
withal in his strong vitality, having so great a 
fountain of deepest pathos within—a truly humaa 
man, akin to all who wear the wondrous garment 
of this mortality. 

“ And so it happened that this man’s influence 
was less subject to ebbs and flowings of popular 
appreciation than the rest. It was as perennial 
and constant as life itself; for, in all that pertains 
to life, many-sided and various, his warm humanity 
made itself a part. 

“ The other members of the Church-Court were 
but different phases of those various kinds of man, 
devoted with all their differing individualities to 
the one fervent, solemn work, upon which lay the 
awe of martyrdom, the almost certain conclusion 
of death.” 


The scenes of the time are boldly and fer- 
vently sketched, a dramatic effect being given 
to traits preserved in De Foe’s “ History of the 
Plague.” Among the terrors of the time, the 
superstitious portents of the heavens were 
wielded with effect by an army of astrologers, 
who flourished greatly. A street scene, ex-' 

ressive of this feeling, has for its actor a 
elirious enthusiast :— 


THE ANGEL OF THE PLAGUE. 


“They passed on. Along the street, thrusting 
the very few passengers on the footpath aside in 
his precipitous career, a man thinly clad, with 
horror in his pale face and wild eyes, came dash- 
ing forward. They heard his cry indistinctly be- 
fore he approached. 

«“¢What is it, father, what is it? whispered 
Edith, fearfully. She thought him some unhappy 
lunatic escaped from confinement. 

© Bot the passers-by showed no signs of terror ; 
they looked at him with compassionate eyes ; they 
uttered ejaculations of prayer, strange to hear in that 
public place and time. The unhappy wanderer 
rushed on, uttering his sharp, monotonous ery : 
‘Ob! the great and terrible God!’ and meu look- 
ed on in solemn quietness, not. marvelling. The 
healthful blood ran cold in the young veins of 
Edith Field. What cries were these for the streets 
of a mighty city! 

“ They proceeded on—so many deserted houses 
frowning dark with their closed doors and win- 
dows upon the life around—so many signs of panic 
and terror, from wild apprehensions of Ged’ 


‘served ey a knot of people ga. 





vengeance, like that of the ittuias who 
had them, to the helpless, tremulous anxiety 


despondency upon ¢ 
strangers. Up in the clear sky before hen 
Edith’s eye had been caught by the glorious golden 
hue of a singular cloud. The heavens were flood. 
ed with the light of the setting sun ; in beautify 
relief against the blue sky, the cloud turned forth 
its mellow roundness to the gentle summer breeze 
gilding onward stately and slow, as you may ses 
a fuil sail sometimes on the verge of the far hori. 
zon, with the sunshine in its bosom. As Edith ob. 


thered in the middle of the street. 

«“*Lo! exélaimed a female voice, ‘how he 
stretches forth his sword, and his eyes like fire gazing 
over the city—and his face terrible, and yet s 
fair—and his garments like a wondrous mist, with 
the sunshine below! Ah! sirs, do ye not see 
him ?. Lo! now he bends to the east and to the 
west, with his sword gleaming like a diamond 
stone, awful to see! Can ye not see him —ean 
ye not see him? or hath his glory blinded your 
eyes ?” 

“ She was gazing up with passionate earnestness 
at the cloud as it floated above. 

« ¢ Yea, yea, yonder is the flashing of his sword 
over St. Paul's!’ cried a man beside her. 

“*T see him! I see him!’ said another ; ‘ what 
a glorious creature he is!’ 

“ A thin, mild, contemplative man, on whoce lip 
a habitual smile of gentle pensiveness seemed to 
hover, stood on the outskirts of the crowd, looking 
up with serene blue eyes, towards this wondrous 
object in the heavens. 

« « Dost see him, sir ?’ exclaimed the first speak- 
er, jealous, as it seemed, of the gentle smile. 
* Dost see the angel ? 

“ «Nay, truly, good neighbor) said the medi- 
tative man,‘ I see but a singular fair eloud’ 

«“ «Out, thou profane mocker! cried another; 
* Dost not see how the Lord sends forth his signs 
and wonders upon us? Woe’s'me for us—a 
doomed people! Woe’s me! woe’s me! and 
the speaker wrung his hands.” 


The sketchy, spirited woman’s part of the 
story is in the same vein of vivid narration. 


MR. BALL’s POEMS.* 


Our readers doubtless remember the pic- 
turesque poem, “ Elfin Land,” which 

in the Literary World some months since. It 
was a pleasant series of pictures, in appropriate 
stanzas, of the men and imagery associated 
with the imagination, the mysties of the East, 
the novelists, the poets, “ the haunt and main 
region of their.song;’—and our own land, 
sometimes pronounced barren of such incidents, 
furnished a contribution or two from Irving's 
Castle of Indolence with its “sleepy poten- 
tates” of Manhattan and the brilliant Spanish 
enthusiasts of the old golden time of the 
South. There was reading and taste shown in 
the poem, and a promise of neat cultivation of 
the Longfellow school. This poem is now ac- 
companied by others in a volume, with a deli- 
cate tribute of respect to the: Muses on the 
part of the printer in exquisite’ purity of type 
and paper, no unworthy personal attractions 
when one of the ruder sex of men and publish- 
ers approaches the 


«“ Sweet lady Muses, ladies of delight, 
Delights of life and ornaments of light.” 
All show refinement and true poetic sus- 
ceptibility, and that imaginative cultare of his- 
tory and the past, which is not only one of the 
most constant sources of enjoyment, but (un- 


suspected by pedants) the surest avenue to in- 
struction. 





* Land: and other Poems. By Benjamin Wet 
Ball. Boston: Munroe & Co. - 
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of the topics are drawn from the 
ed literature of old Greece, her legend 
and'‘natural beauty. This description occurs 
jn a passage On Tonia :— 
Within your cities, villages, and fields, 
Abode Tune populace, with rites 
And manners beautifal as read — 
imagined landscape of a poet’s dream ; 
maid, descending with her urn 
g, or cistern scooped from stone, 
cool water to the brim ; 
royal virgin, seated far within 
gorgeous recess of the kingly dome, 
with busy hand her dedal joom ; 
minstrel, slumbering fast at noon 
By fountain-side or stream, or harping loud 
hall, and crowded market-place ; 
The frequent song of Hymen, saffron-robed, 
Resounding through the torchlit street, what time 
The star of love, thrice welcome Hesper, rose 
Above some immemorial mountain’s brow ; 
The youthful vintagers, by moonlight pale 
Bearing the grapes in osier talarisks, 
While on his lute some beardless minstrel played 
The Lay of Linus, regal boy, of all 
The sons of men most musical, whose bloom 
Was scorched and withered by the solar beam ; 
The rustic temple, hidden deep in groves 
And pleasant solitudes, beneath whose dome 
The village youth their glowing pseans sang ; 
And over all the dark blue heavens sublime, 
Where from their sky-pavilions brightest shone 
The ancient stars and constellations, hymned 
By eldest bards—the sworded Titan named 
Orion, with the starry sisterhoods, 
Hyads and Pleiades in clusters bright. 
Cradled amid your kindly influences, 
The soft Ionian fancy wantoned wild 
In warm volaptuous dreams of loveliness, 
Pouring its inypirations in a tongue 
Inimitable—a honeyed dialect— 
? Protean, flexible, all various, 
Whose vowelled cadences could flow as smooth 
. As amber streams, or raise and modulate 
. Their intonations to the ocean’s deep 
Sonorous surges chafing with the strand. 
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In the same spirit are these reflections:— 
OCEAN, 


Ocean, thou art disenchanted ! 
And the mariner no more 
Anchors under islands haunted, 
Off a silver-sanded shore ; 


Where he sees some Fairy’s palace 
Glitter through the boscage green ; 

Hears the glancing of her shuttle, 
And the wizard chant between. 


Once the galley steering westward, 

: Toward the throne of Saturn sailed, 

Toward the Islands of the Happy, 
Where the summer never failed ; 


Where along the beach elysian, 
Heroes born in better days 

Wandered, fanned by winds eternal, 
Blowing inland from the bays. 


Ocean, thou art disenchanted ! 
And the mariner no more. 

Sees the sunken city glimmer, 
Leagues away from any shore. 


Where are Helice and Baris ? 
Leaning o’er the galley’s side, 
Once the voyager saw them waver 
With the motions of the tide. 


- Argosies condemned to wander 
- Havenless from clime to clime, 
° With ensanguined ingots laden,— 
‘. All have faded from the brine ! 
7 And the Triton’s shell no longer 
Over yesty waves is blown ; 
* And Poseidon’s burnished axle 
_ Drifts a wreck upon the foam. 
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These are gone—but still thy surges 
Kiss and girdle isles of balm, 

Clasping beaches bery|-paven, 
Latitudes of endless calm ! 


These lines might have appropriately stood 
as a prelude to the volume :— 


PSYCHE. 

In vigils lone she hears the chimes 

Of voices from diviner climes, 

And sees entranced the statures grand, 
That throng her lofty fatherland. 
Unwonted odors, strange and rare, 

Float round her on the midnight air, 
From gardens where her youth was spent, 
Beyond the dark blue firmament. 


The fleshly walls are white and thin, 
Which close her yearning spirit in— 
Celestial footfalls she can hear, 
Inaudible to grosser ear. 

She mourns her lot like one exiled, 
Her songs are filied with longings wild 
For home, and that serener day 

Which lights the angels far away. 





Mary Ashton; or, the Beauty and Triumph of 
Christian Principle. By A. Barrington. Phila- 
delphia: Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co.—There 
is not much incident in this little story, and the style 
is of a somewhat too ambitious and ornate charac- 
ter; but it is commended by a high, sound reli- 
gious tone, and a sympathy with the pure pleasures | 
of Nature. The scene is laid in an old English 
country-house, and the principal characters are 
two young ladies, one of whom has been carefully 
educated by a religious mother, while the other, in 
the perilous position for sound mental training of a 
motherless heiress, has been brought up by fashion- 
able city relatives. The book contains one or two 
pleasant passages of rural deseription. 


The Waus of Providence, The Two Wives— 
Arthur's Library for the Household. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co.—Two volumes 
of Mr. Arthur’s popular tales. They are both 
sensible and manly, giving the everyday life of our 
cities with but little embellishment of fancy or hu- 
mor. They are perhaps on this account all the 
truer representation of the commonplace people 
they depict, and the more calculated to interest the 
wide audience with which their frequent re-appear- 
ance shows them to be general favorites. 


The Guiding Star; or, the Bible God’s Mes- 
sage. By Louisa Payson Hopkins. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln —The object of this little work 
is to furnish a brief summary of the Evidences of 
Christianity, adapted to children who cannot be 
expected te grapple with the closely reasoned 
works of Paley and others. The author states 
with truth, that although the foundations ef Chris- 
tian belief are to be imparted to children as a mat- 
ter of implicit faith, before they are of an age to 
reason, yet it is incumbent upon their teachers to 


early an age as possible, that on their entrance to 
the world they may be able to refute or at least 
not be overcome, by cavil and objection. The 
work is in the form of a dialogue between a 
mother and her children, and well adapted to the 
purpose designed. 

Land and Lee in the Bosphorus and Zgean; 
or, Views of Athens and Constantinople. By 
Rev. Walter Colton. Barnes & Co. A fourth 
volume of the collected writings of Mr. Colton, 
edited (with new arrangements of the matter, in- 
troduction of MSS., &c.), by the Rev. H. T. 
Cheever. The author's Byronic enthusiasm finds 
ample vent in the capital of the Sultan ; and his 


with the flowers of the poets. We do not find ex- 
act or definite impressions of things in Mr. Col- 
ton’s books; a constant tendency to rhapsody 
“ puts us out:” but, as we have remarked on pre- 
vious occasions, there is an enjoyable humor or 
spirit in the late U.S. Chaplain, a vein of good 











feeling which few, in the service or out of it,should 


pictures are more abundantly than ever strewn 


be above profiting by. A certain popular hearti- 
ness keeps these volumes in demand. 

Trenton Falls, Picturesque and Descriptive. 
Edited by N. Parker Willis. Putnam.—Mr. Wil- 
lis’s Travelling Sketches are always to be read 
with pleasure, and some of the most agreeable pas- 
sages of these descriptions (incorporated in this 
little volume) are illustrations of Trenton Falls. 
The original account of Mr. Sherman, the first 
proprietor and resident, is ineluded in the text. 
The novel feature of this pleasant index to one of 
the most enjoyable resorts of the summer season, 
is, however, a series of original designs, fresh and 
suggestive, from the artists Heine, Kummer, and 
Muller. The points are tastefully selected, and 
neatly handled on wood by Mr. Orr. 


Comprehensive Summary of Universal History, 
with a Biography of Distinguished Persons, &e., 
on the basis of Mangnall’s Historical and Miscel- 
Janeous Questions. Philadelphia: E. S. Jones & 
Co.—A brief manual of the leading events of the 
world in all countries, with limited questions and 
answers on Heathen Mythology, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Physiology, and a variety of miscellaneous 
topics. On pages 225 and 226 is a list of «The 
Female Poets of America,” printed in double 
columns without any other reference than the name 
with the prefix Mrs. or Miss. The list numbers 
one hundred and ten, from Mrs. Anne Bradstreet 
and Mrs. Mercy Warren to Mrs. M. C. Canfield 
and Mrs. Gen. Geo. Morris. Of these, seventy- 
three appear to have been married and the remain- 
ing thirty-seven, or, in the proportion of one third, 
to have remained single. We do not find any 
corresponding list of the gentlemen “Poets of 
America.” The book is adapted to the use of 
schools, 

A Pronouncing Gazetteer. By Thomas Beld- 
win. Ninth Edition, with a Supplement. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co.—To this 
useful work of reference is now added a supple- 
ment giving the pronunciation of some two thou- 
sand additional names. The geographical sum- 
mary is prepared with care from the works of 
Balbi, McCulloch, Malte Brun, and others. The 
value of such a work, especially to our own citi- 
zens, is obvious—after the liberal annexation at the 
South and on the Pacific of the Spanish nomen- 
clature. The most direct help to a true pronuncia- 
tion is given, with introductory views of the pecu- 
liarities of different languages ; and the most com- 
mon errors are noted. 


Poems,—Dramatic Miscellanies. By Charles 
James Cannon. New York: Edward Dunnigan 
& Brother.—This collection exhibits so much fa- 
cility, good sense, and true poetic feeling, that the 
modest avowal in the preface of the author's de- 
termination to “ never offend again in print,” is to 
be received with regret. Relying somewhat too 
much on established illustration, and lacking the 
final touches, both in metre and melody, which 
time and culture would be sure to bestow on a 
writer of such undoubted readiness and talent, there 


furnish them with the reasons of their faith at as}are yet pieces in Mr. Cannon’s present volume, 


whigh promise, and deserve to be remembered. If 
he parts company with the muse, he must recollect 
that she was not the first to decline a further ac- 
quaintance. 

Dictionary of Sacred Quotations. Selected and 
Arranged by Rev. H. Hastings Weld. Phila. : 
Lindsay & Blakiston.—Of all the curious books 
which this country of universal publication sends 
forth upon the world, the most curious are the com- 
pilations and selections of poetical passages: con- 
sisting, as they generally do, of odds and ends— 
random seizures from Shakspeare and Smollett, 
Milton and Mahoney, Byron and Bosh, ad libi- 
tum. They are not properly subjects of criticism, 
for they have not sufficient aubstance and cohe- 
rency to be grasped and handled. They generally 
want purpose. This book, however, by our an- 
cient contemporary of the press (remembered in 
that character as among the readiest and kindliest 
of men), now rector of St. James’s Church at 
Downington, Pennsylvania, belongs to a different 





category ; illustrating as it does, throughout , 
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Scripture themes and thoughts, as paraphrased by 
the poets: an unique design and well executed, 
making a volume which will, in some measure, 
gratify at the same time the spiritual and secular 
inclinations of the reader. The selection is com- 
prehensive in its range, and of such variety as to 
escape the charge to which such publications are 
too often open, of wearisome monotony. 


The Illustrated Domestic Bible. By the Rev. 
Togram Cobbin. Parts 20—25. 8. Hueston.— 
The concluding numbers of this eeria) publica- 
) ; tion—the main features of which are the exposi- 
' tions and reflections of the editor, an English 
Baptist clergyman, with the aid of previous com- 
mentators, the publication of the poetical books in 
a metrical form, an extensive series of marginal! re- 
ferences, facilities for family reading in questions, 
and a division by dates, that the whole may be 
| read through in a year ; with seven hundred wood 
{ engravings, illustrative of antiquities, scenery, &c. 
. ‘These are drawn from the best authorities, Rosel- 
/ : lini, the British Museum, &c., and interspersed 
with the text, form a suggestive commentary of 
; themselves. In this publication Mr. Hueston has, 
we believe, not only kept all his promises to the 
public, but has even anticipated the time of bring- 

ing the work to a close. 


Messrs. Harper have issued the History of Cleo- 
patra, Queen of Egypt, a new volume of Mr. 
Abbott's series of Ancient History, which is 
handled, as usual, with pictorial effect in the text 
as well as in the engravings. ‘The latter are spirit- 
ed and effective. The title-page in colors is one of 
the best adaptations of this new art which we have 
seen. The white on the dark ground is sug’estive 
of the sumptuous fétes of the Egyptian Queen. 
Messrs. Harper have also published No. 14 of 
' Lossing’s Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution, 
which maintains its usual interest in its sketches of 
the war seenes of Rhode Island ; a new chapter, 
entering upon the movements on the Hudson. The 
engravings show true historic appreciation. Part 
7 of London-Labor and London- Poor illustrates 


pictorially and descriptively the various labors of 


the “street folk,” in the distribution of ballads, 
literature, stationery, &c.—a picturesque series of 
moral statistics. 

Messrs. Lippineott, Grambo & Co. have issued 
a new edition of Catharine Sinclair's lively ro- 
mance of country life, Lerd and Lady Harcourt. 





AMERICAN COPYRIGHTS IN ENGLAND. 


Axyoruer step has been taken in the series of 

adjudications of the yet apparently unsettled 

uestion of the law of copyright in England. 

One of the most important of these decisions, 

reversing the previous custom of the law, it 

will be remem * api odaayd. the 

; Exchequer case of Boosey v. Purday, of which 
. our coal at the time (Lit World. No. 161) 
contained a full report. It was a question of 

property in the copyright of a musical publica- 

from a foreigner, and 
the decision was that the English statute 
ted the British author only; that a 


( fesalgnes could sell only the right which he 


ssessed, which was the right created by the 


‘ ¢ ws of hissowa.country ; and unless by inter- 


national treaty, having no such rights in Eng- 
land, he eould dis of none there. Under 
cover of this decision various reprints of works 
of Atverican authors purchased by English 
blishers, were made in ‘a cheap form. Wash- 
fagtih Trving’s works, which had always been 
treated as the property of Mr. Murray, were 
circulated Ma she pagans “ot y other 
rsons W paid no copyright. 
4 wg bill of exceptions was teen to the ruling in 


wae thiscase. It has been argued before a Court of 


i 
f ings, as will be seen by the fol- 
KK i mora the London Times :— 


Error, and a judgment rendered by Lord Camp- 
bell, ordering a new trial and restoring the old 
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“ Excaequer CHam in Error. 
Present—Lord Campbell and Justices Patteson, 
Maule, Colebridge, Croswell, and Talfourd.) 


“ Boosey vs. Jeffereys. 

“The court was crowded to hear the judgment 
in this case. 

“ Lord Campbell said—This was an action for 
pirating a musical composition, entitled ‘ A Cava- 
tina from the Opera of La Sonnambula; by 
Bellini. The declaration, which is in the common 
form, alleges that this musical composition had 
first been published in England within twenty-eight 
years ; that the plaintiff was the proprietor of the 
copyright therein ; and that the copyright was sub- 
sisting at the time when the grievances complained 
of were committed. The defendant pleads, first, 
that the plaintiff was not the proprietor of the 
copyright in the declaration mentioned ; secondly, 
that there was not at the time of the committing of 
the said supposed grievances a subsisting copyright 
in the composition. ‘The trial coming on before 
Baron Rolfe, now Lord Cranworth, evidence was 
given on behalf of the plaintiff, that the opera of 
La Sonnambula, from which the composition in 
question was taken, was composed by Bellini, an 
alien, at Milan, in February, 1831; that Bellini 
then resided and had ever since resided at Milan ; 
that by the law of Milan he was entitled to the 
copyright in this work, and to assign it to any one 
he pleased ; that on the 19th of February, 1831, by 
an instrument in writing, signed by him in Milan, 
he did, according to the law of Milan, assign the 
copyright to Ricordi, also an alien; that such 
copyright and the right to assign the same became 
vested in Ricordi ; that on the 9th of June, 1831, 
Ricordi, in England, made, signed, and sealed, at- 
tested by two witnesses, an indenture, whereby, for 
a valuable consideration, he assigned the copyright 
of the opera of La Sonnambula for and in Great 
Britain, to the plaintiff, who was a native-born 
British subject ; that the plaintiff published the 
opera of La Sonnambula in London on the 10th 
of June, 1831; that there had been no prior publi- 
cation of it in Great Britain or any other country ; 
that on the 10th of Jane, 1831, the plaintiff made 
the usual entry at Stationers’-hall in respect of the 
publication, and deposited copies at the British 
Museum and other places, and on the 13th of 
May, 1844, he caused further entries to be made 
at Stationers’-hall, according to the 5th and 6th 
Victoria, c. 45. The learned judge, in conformity 
with the decision of the Court of Exchequer in 
‘ Boosey and Purday,” directed the jury that that 
evidence was not sufficient, and directed them to 
find a verdict for the defendant. ‘To this ruling a 
bill of exceptions was tendered, upon which the 
present writ of error was brought. After listening 
to a very learned argument, we are all of opinion 
that the evidence was sufficient to entitle the 
plaintiff to a verdict on both the issues, and there- 
fore there must be a venire de novo. The first 
question discussed was, whether authors had a 
copyright in their works at common law. Thatis 
not essential to our determination of the present 
case ; if it were, we are strongly inclined to agree 
with Lord Mansfield and other judges, who in 
several cases declared themselves to be in favor of 
the common law right of authors, but we rest our 
judgment on the statutes respecting literary pro- 
perty, which we think entitled the plaintiff to main- 
tain this action upon the evidence adduced on the 
trial ;—the Court of Exchequer in ‘ Boosey and 
Purday, 4 Exchequer Reports, 145, overruling 
the prior decision of that Court on the equity 
side, the decision of the Common Pleas and 
the decision of the Queen’s Bench, authori- 
ties all directly in point, expressing an 
opinion that in such an action the right of the 
plaintiff must depend on the statute law of this 
country ; that the laws of foreign nations have no 
extra-territorial power, and the proper construction 
of the statutes of Anne and of George IIL, that a 
foreign author residing abroad, was not an author 
within their meaning, and could not have a copy- 
right in his works, which acts were intended for 





the encouragement of British talent, by giving to 





Foe eee 
publishing his work in Great 


that 
Britain 
If these premises are sound, 
from them is incontrovertible, 
purchases from a foreigner 
in his own country, can. 
not be in a better condition here than the foreigner 
himself, But, with great defer. 

an opinion so expressed, we see no suffi. 
thinking that it was the intention 
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tutes conferred is to be enjoyed here, and the con- 
ditions which they require for an enjoyment are to 
be presumed here. What is there to rebut the pre- 
sumption that aliens are entitled? The 8th Anne, 
ce. 19, is entitled ‘ An Act for the Encouragement 
of Learning,’ by vesting the right in printed books 
in authors. Assuming the Legislature intended 
this necessarily for the encouragement of learning 
in Great Britain, may it not be highly for the encou- 
ragement of learning in this country that foreigners 
should be induced to send their workg here to be 
first published in London? If Rapin and De Lolme 
had written their valuable works without ever 
visiting this country, could it be contended that 
they should be debarred from assigning their pro- 
perty to the publisher? It would ill become us to 
offer opinions upon the policy of introducing agri- 
cultural produce or manufactures, but looking at 
the statutes, we may without impropriety observe, 
that it has been the uniform policy of Parliament 
to facilitate the importation of foreign literature. 
Although printing had been introduced and carried 
on by Caxton in the time of Edward IV., when an 
act passed to restrain foreigners from carrying on 
trade here, a provision was added by sec. 12, that 
that act should not extend to prevent any trader, 
of whatever nation he might be, from bringing 
into this country any books written or printed. 
The question really is, whether a foreigner by 
sending to a publisher his work here acquires 1 
copyright. Upon this depends his right to transfer 
his right to another. It is admitted that a foreigner, 
if he composes a literary work here, may acquire a 
copyright, and Mr. Peacock would not deny that 
if a foreigner, being here for a temporary purpose, 
while here wrote a poem, he might publish it and 
acquire a copyright in it here. If he had composed 
it in his own country and brought it over in his 
memory and produced it here for the first time, or 
if he had written out a book in manuscript, would 
it have made any difference as to his rights? Can 
his personal appearance within our realm be essen- 
tial to his right as an author, if he does that by an 
agent which it is not disputed he might do in his 
own proper person? The right is to acquire 4 
monopoly in England for the sale of his work ; 
the right is personal property, which he carries 
with him wherever he is, and all that is to be done 
to negotiate it he may de by another. Where, 
then, can be the necessity of crossing from Calais 
to Dover before giving instructions for the publica- 
tion of his work and entering it at Stationers’-hall ! 
The law of England will protect his property and 
recognise his rights, and give him redress for 
wrongs inflicted upon him here. In the 6th of 
Henry VILL. the Common Pleas held that aliens 
residing in France might maintain an action of 
debt here, although aliens can have no land. It 
has been held that an alien, although he had never 
been in this country, might maintain an action for 
an injury to his reputation contained in a Jibel—and 
that great judge, Chief Justice Tindai, had observed 
that it would create in foreigners an unfavorable 
opinion of our laws if we held that aliens could not 
maintain an action of this description ; and my 
brother Maule likewise points to the faci of our 
Courts going further in ets Be om to be 
brought by foreigners for running ships upon 
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a 
the high seas. If Gibbon, after writing the Decline 
and Fall at Lausanne, had published it there, could 
it be doubted that, while domiciled there, he could, 
having caused his work to be published in London, 
jred the same right as an English author? 
For such a purpose what difference can it make 
whether the author be an alien or a natural-born 
subject? In the present case I suppose it would 
be admitted that the defence would have been 
done away with if Bellini had been naturalized by 
act of Parliament. For these reasons we think 
that if an alien, residing in his own country, were 
to compose a literary work there, and should 
continue to reside there without publishing his 
work, but should cause it to be published in this 
country, he would be an author for the encourage- 
ment of learning, and might maintain an action 
against any one who should pirate his work. We 
wish to be understood as speaking of the rights of 
a foreigner first publishing his work in England ; 
but, ifa literary work is once published, an author 
can only claim a copyright by the law of the coun- 
try in which it is first published. This is doctrine of 
our courts, and the Legislature must be considered 
as having adopted and sanctioned it by the enact- 
ments of international statutes. Mr. Peacock con- 
tended that though an alien residing abroad might 
publish here, he could not transfer the right to 
another ; but if by the law of a foreign country in 
whieh he resides the right may be assigned to 
a publisher, with the right of again assigning, the 
assignee of the author, or his assignee, becomes 
the owner of the property. It consists in the right 
of retaining a monopoly for the sale of a work 
in the country in which itis first published. Whatever 
right the author of this work had of publishing in 
England was transferred by him to Ricordi, and 
by Ricordi to the plaintiff. With regard to the 
authorities which have been cited, we may perhaps 
be justified in saying that they aré rather in favor 
of the doctrine we adopt. One point still remains. 
Mr. Peacock argued that there is upon the evi- 
dence no valid assignment to Ricordi, there being 
no allegation that it was attested by two wit- 
nesses. 
“ Now, looking at the assignment in the bill of 
exceptions, it might be presumed that there was 
such an assignment executed as was sufficient, but, 
atall events, we think the title sufficient upon the 
statement that Bellini assigned to Ricordi, accord- 
ing to the law of Milan. This is not like a con- 
veyance of real property in. England, or an assign- 
ment of personality in England, which must be 
attested in a particular form. When this assign- 
ment was made, it had no reference to England, and 
it was merely sufficient to clothe Ricordi with all the 
rights of property in the opera of La Sonnambula. 
The assi t of Ricordi to the plaintiff was 
made according to all the forms of English law. 
Upon the whole, we think the learned judge ought 
to have directed the jury that, if they believed the 
evidence, they should find a verdict on both issues 
for the plaintiff, and therefore we direct a venire de 
novo.” 


From this it would appear that the present 
interpretation of the law is, that a foreign 
author may secure the copyright of his work 
in England by first publishing it there, and 
that he may assign his right to do so. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Pare, ghostly shapes, around me still ye linger, 

Yet with averted looks, and whispered sighs 

Of loth farewell, pointing with silent finger 
Where buried childhood lies! 


From the steep peak of manlier existence 

Backward mine anxious gaze I vainly cast ; 

Float o’er that valley in the flying distance, 
Mists of the shadowed Past. 


Where is that world? Alas! ’tis gone for ever, 

The soul of light, of melody and mirth 

That dwelt in sunbeam, wood, and babbling river, 
And elothed the dull, bare earth ; 








When the heart leaped to hear the wild bird’s 
ting, 
Danced with the dancing leaf on every tree, 
And felt within each vein of nature beating 
A pulse of sympathy : 


When the pure, virgin well of thought and 
feeling 
Gushed in free tides, the newborn heaven of joy 
Cireled around, its mystery revealing 
To the fair, wondering boy. 


Where art thou, Youth? ah, whither from me 
banished ? 
On the bleak hill-side of my days, behold ! 
The shadows stride, the sun has well nigh 
vanished, 
With half-shut glance and cold. 


Now, through a clear, blue rift those clouds 
dividing 
Methinks familiar forms again I see, 
Loved faces old beneath the veil are gliding, 
That bend and nod to me. 


And from afar a flute-like voice ’replieth, 

“ Why seekest thou the living mong the dead ?” 

The shape may change, the spirit never dieth, 
Though childhood’s look be fled. 


Still the same skies with face of happy dreaming 

Bend smiling over thee as once they smiled ; 

Still through thy manhood’s eyes undimmed is 
gleaming, 


The presence of the child. 


Within thy heart the long-lost fount és welling, 
Whose waters bring a fresh, unwrinkled youth ; 
Within thy heart, if yet the holy dwelling 

Of faith, of love, of truth. 


There find thy charm, ’gainst touch of eating 
sorrow, 
The sources of thine undecaying sun ; 
The heart is not of yesterday or morrow ; 
Memory and hope are one. 
E. A. W. 
Newburyport, Mass. 








IMITATION. 
Eps. Lirerary Wortp: 


Gents.,—Some of your correspondents have 
been discussing the question of plagiarism (or 
imitation, as the case may be), giving examples 
of cases where one author has happened to think 
and express himself like another, a question 
which has been discussed in the celebrated 


play he The Critic; or, a Tragedy Re- 


Nothing is easier than to make a charge of 
this kind, and two kinds of resemblance may 
be detected. The first of these is where there 
is asimilarity in idea, as in the example which 
I furnished for your “ Varieties,” in which the 
caricature of Louis Napoleon, with a crown 
slipped over his head face, and his remark- 
ing—* Truly, my uncle’s head was grea/er 
than mine” —s the sentiment in rela- 
tion to the Hon. C. F. A.—* his father’s mantle 
has fallen upon him—and smothered him !” 

As an example of an identity in expression, 
I will cite the address of a lawyer, who spoke 
somewhat to this effect :—* Here comes the 
plaintiff into court like a motionless statue, 
with the cloak of hypocrisy in his mouth, and 
trying to screw three large oak trees out of 
my client’s pocket.” This is so original that it 
would be difficult to find a parallel, and if 
found, it might be considered a plagiarism. 
Yet here is a parallel, from the speech of a 
U. S. Senator, delivered near the close of the 
last session of Congress :—* Had not a friend, 
whose munificence and whose means are both 
in every man’s mouth.” 

It is a curious fact, and one which shows 
the low state of classical learning in some 
quarters, that, should a distinguished and pa- 


triotic senator use an expression equivalent to 
calling the instrument in front of a steam-car a 
captator vaccarum, the critics pounce upon him 
for the “pound of flesh ;” but another and 
equally patriotic senator makes a false Latin 
quotation, and there is not a critic in or out of 
the senate to take notice of it; in the lan- 
gusge of the sacred text, straining out the gnat, 
ut swallowing the camel. 
In the following examples, the resemblance 


must be referred to its proper head by the 
reader :— 


I have found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed ; 
But let me that plunder forbear, 

She will say ’t was a barbarous deed. 


For he ne'er could be true, she averred, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 
And I loved her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 
SHENSTONE. 


I have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the rattlesnakes breed, 
Won’t you come, and I'll show you the bear, 
And the lions and tigers at feed? 


You wished (I remember it well, 
I loved you the more for the wish) 
To witness the beautiful pel- 
ican swallow the live little fish.* 
Mavuew. 


The following resembles a short-cut or 
spencer-ian imitation of Whittier’s long-tailed 
style :-— 

THE FROST SPIRIT. 

The frost spirit comes with his icy train, 

We may trace his footsteps now, 

On the naked woods and the blasty plain 

And the brown hills’ withered brow. 


He has smit’n the leaves of the grey old trees 
Where the pleasant green came forth, 

And his rough attendant the piercing breeze 
Has shaken them down to the earth. 


The frost spirit comes with his piercing breeze 
From the frozen Labrador ; 

From the icy bridge of the northern seas, 
Which the white bear wanders o’er. 


Where the fisherman’s lot is hard and drear, 
And the wanderers through the snow, 

In the sunless cold of the atmosphere 

Into marble statues grow. 


The concluding example is part of a Re- 
jected Prize Song, rejected, it may be charita- 
bly supposed, not on account of its want of 
merit, but because one of the stanzas seems to 
compromise the natural history of the native 
city of the committee :— 


Tpov8 i2 orpivdiep Sav pixeror— 
Ohio famed for lard and fat fliteh bacon, 
Hams, tallow, pigs, and various greasy things, 
Has a prize fat girl from its shambles taken, 
To please the East, and many a quarter bring. 


In his wild eagerness for fools to cater, 

In southern regions distant from the Nile, 
He finds a reptile called an alligator, 

Which New York swallows for a crocodile. 


Two long-armed black-faced monkeys with 
strange features, 

Arrived when Capetown felt the Kaffir horde ; 

No better chance to speculate in creatures 

And monkeys turned to Kaffirs at a word. 


Half of a monkey of a different nation, 
And half a scaly sea-fish from the East, 
Are joined with nice wax-end manipulation 
To make a mermaid or a monstrous beast. 


h, 
Columbia, Pa., 21th May. 








* We should suppose this extravaganza to be intended 


for a parody.—[ Eps. 
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AUTHORS AND IMPROVIDENCE. 

fa giance at the condition of literary men, from an article 
n the London * Examiner,” setting forth the principles of 
the Gaild of Literature and Ari,—a system of life insurance 
and retirement for authors, as projected by Bul- 
wer, Dickens, and others. } 

“ THere came into my company,” says Petro- 
nius, “ an old fellow, not particularly smart, so 
that he was easily recognised as belonging to 
the class of men of letters, whom the rich com- 
monly hate. ‘I am a poet,’ said he. ‘ But why, 
then, so badly dressed? ‘For this reason: 
the love of knowledge never made a man 
rich.’ ” 

The Roman notion of the professors of lite- 
rature is still the vulgar one, that their coats 
are very shabby, and that they often go with- 
out a dinner. Johnson, it is remembered, 
signed himself impransus, and received the 
anonymous alms of a pair of shoes. Has he 
not also himself recorded the ills of the scholar’s 
life—* Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the 
Dawood And even in our own day, when the 

orms of literary misadventure had undergone 
some change, have we not been told of 
The fear that kills; 

And hope that is unwilling to be fed ; 

Cold, pain, and labor, and all fleshly ills: 

And mighty poets in their misery dead ! 
It is true. But the same poet who points to the 
hunger of Chatterton and the wrongs of Burns, 
finds an example in the Leech-gatherer on the 
lonely moor, and thus acquires “ Resolution ” 
and achieves “ Independence.” 

We called the old notion the vulgar one; 
and more especially as it is generally associated 
with the opinion that men of letters, as a class, 
are improvident. Most persons who have 
heard or read of the Calamities of Authors, 
have vague memories of drunken Dermody and 
of Porson at the Cider Cellar; and they all 
recollect how,in Hogarth’s print of the Distrest 
Poet. the dog is stealing the mutton bone. 
Authors, they believe, are incapable of pru- 
dence. It is useless to persuade them to assist 
themselves. They must call tipon Jupiter 
when the wagon sticks in the slough—-which 
fable means, that when they are in debt and 
difficulty they must go to the Literary Fund for 
a donation. 

In these theories and axioms there is much 
gross mistake and more foolish exaggeration. 
Authors, as a class, are not ragged or hungry ; 
they are not, as a class, fools. he race repre- 
sented by Theophilus Cibber, who begged a 
guinea and spent it on a dish of ortolans, has 
passed away. If the body of authors were, in 
our days, hopelessly poor and wretched, it 
would be useless to talk of a guild, or co-ope- 
rative association, for the encouragement of 
early struggles, or the solace of decaying pow- 
ers. If the body of authors were improvident, 
it would be a mockery to propose the formation 
of a society whose principle is that of sacrifice 
for the present to provide for the future. We 
believe both assertions to be untrue; and we 
welcome the proposed scheme for this among 
many other reasons, that it will help to clear the 
po mind of a vast deal of cant of the same 

ind periodically impressed upon it. 

Provident funds exist already,we need hardly 
observe, and have done various kinds of ser- 
vice, for not a few of the departments of intel- 
lectual cultivation. There was a time when 
actors were regarded as the Pariahs of society. 
Garrick had his town house and his Hampton 
villa, and the world changed its opinion. But 
actors are liable to the casualties of all “ who 
live to please,” and they have their provident 
funds of various kinds, which the public justly 
think it their duty to aid. Artists used to be 
eonsidered among the poorest of the sons of 
genius—of course, because the most improvi- 
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dent. The delusion is passed. Artists, in our 
country, are more numerous and are better 
paid, through the tastes of the many, than in 
the old days of the patronage of the few. But 
they still have to provide against the contingen- 
cies of sickness, feeble age, and premature 
death ; and they have their provident funds, to 
which the public lend willing assistance. Even 
the humbler ministers to the commerce of lite- 
rature have their provident funds, their pension 
societies, their retreats—the booksellers, the 
printers, the bookbinders, the newsvenders— 
all are thus —— The authors have only 


the Literary Fund ; in principle a noble institu- 
tion, which has saved many from d ir; but 
a charity, not an institution of sel e. 

* * * * * 


The real point, after all, is to consider whe- 
ther the ultimate objects of the Endowment are 
likely to be beneficial to the cause of literature. 
Men of Swat it is said, will not accept a 
house and £170 a year—Drudges will. We 
thought that in an age in which the greater por- 
tion of literary work to be done is for the 
advancement of the average intellect of the 
community—whether by improving fiction, un- 
pedantic learning, popular science, all of which, 
to be effectual, must involve t industry— 
we had thought that the word Dradgery, as a 
reproach to the laborers of literature, was obso- 
lete. We supposed that at a period of the 
world wheh every man has his work to do, the 
workers in the literary hive would searcely be 
reproached with their exertions, or that it 
would be complimentary to say,“ The stars 
have tasks, but these have none.” Per 
with the telf-complacency of one of the tasked, 
we thought that Swift’s comparison of the 
spider and the bee had much truth in it—and 
that even the busy insect, which “ by a univer- 
sal range, with long search, much study, true 
judgment, and distinction of things, brings 
home honey and wax,” was deserving, under 
the more humane economy of our times, of 
support through the winter, and of a chance of 
laboring again in sunny skies. 

But the promoters of the Guild of Literature 
will doubtless have been prepared to receive 
opposition precisely in those quarters where, if 
they had belonged to any other class, most 
naturally they might have counted on support. 
There would have existed little need at the 


present day for such an institution if the true | Hodge 


esprit de c 

still to ele if 
brought to show, now and then, half the anxiety 
to raise each other up, as they always and eagerly 
exhibit to run each other down, the di 

which exists between the power of their vocation 
and the respect awarded to tt, would not be one of 
the most marked anomalies of the age. Many 
times has the truth been repeated in this jour- 
nal, that the world will never do justice to men 
of letters until they begin to do justice to each 
other. There is no other mode of compelling 
society to admit their claims to a station corre- 
sponding with their authority and influence. 


in the literary class were not 





FACTS AND OPINIONS 
OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
DAY. 


Tue newspaper crop in New York is very for- 
ward and thrifty—as far as we can } from ap- 
pearances—for the present season, Two weekly 
papers of the class of the N. Y. Picayune: ad- 
dressed to the crowd by the ten, twenty, and thirt 

thousand a week: the N. Y. Reveiile and the City 
Budget have lately stepped into existence, and 
are scintillating weekly their popular stories, 
anecdotes, and faceti#. ‘These papers all exhibit, 
and they are well worth study on that account, a 


public writers could but be} Lue 
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species of waggery indigenous to the country ; and 
all of them indicate the employment, in their 
columns, of quick wits and ready pens. To these 
is to be added—the growth of last week —a plant 
of a different species—The Illustrated New York 
News, a clever quarto, weekly, with various con- 
temporary illustrations, neatly printed, and if con- 
ducted with decision and spirit, quite sure to be- 
come an established favorite. Its independent 
American tone commends it, on the very thresh- 
old, to the friendly regard of the community. 

Mr. Thackeray has announced in the English 
journals his course of “ Lectures on the English 
Humorists of the Eighteenth Century; their Lives 
and Writings, their Friends and Associates.” 
They will be six in number, and contain notices 
of Swift, Pope, and Gay; Addison, Steel, and 
Congreve; Fielding and Hogarth; Smolilett, 
Sterne, and Goldsmith. They are delivered in 
London, at Willis’s Rooms, King street, St. 
James’s, and are “ morning” lectures, commenc- 
ing at three o’clock. The aristocratic price of two 
guineas is charged for a ticket to the course, a sin- 
gle admission to one lecture being about two doi- 
lars. The Leader says of Thackeray’s Lecture on 
Swift,—the first of his promised course on the 
English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century,— 
that “ it was théaghtiul and picturesque, with some 
wonderful traces of pathos and far-reaching sen- 
tences, dwelling upon the moral aspect of Swift's 
position and career, rather than attempting a criti- 
cism on his works.” Among the audience were 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Milman, Miloes, Sir Robert 


Inglis, &c. 

programme of the inaugural performance 
of Bulwer’s Play, for the benefit of “ the Guild of 
Literature and Art,” was as follows :— 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 
On Evening, 16th of Muy, 1851, 


The Amateur Uaenganty of the Guild of Literature and 
Art will have the mi A 3 gtr, ea the 
nee 
Her Majesty and His Hoval Highness the Prince Albert, 


A New Comedy in Five Acts, 
By Sir Edward Balwer Lytton, Bart.. 


called 
“NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; or, MANY SIDES 
TOA GRAB ACTER 


The Earl of Loftus 

+ sr aan ae RR ag 

Sir Shadowy Softhead........ r. Doug errold. 
Mr. Hardman... ..---+0+..csseeeeese rt. John Poster. 

Sir Geoffrey Thornside........+. - — oe 
Mr. Goodenough Easy.......-....+ r. F. W, Topham. 

Lord Le Trimmer,.......-- Mr. Peter Cunningham. 
Sir Thomas ‘limid............+ Mr. Westland Marston. 

Colonel Flint...............-00008 Mr. R. H. Horne. 
Mr. Jacob Tonson..........+.-~+«- Mr. Charles Knight. 

Smart ....++- Sed cend onepepiopes Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
PO Tee Te TTT Mr. John Tenniel. 

Paddy O'Sullivan........---+ +--+ Mr. Robert Bed. 
Mr. David Falien............ Mr. Augustus Egg, A R.A. 

t 
Deadman's Lane ( *"*°"*"" °°" Barbara Easy. 


Loungers, Newsmen, Watchmen, and Drawers. 
Date of the Piay: The reign of George I. 
Scene: London. 


day to the afternoon of the 
The entye oh Se enon a t o'clock ; the perform- 


‘The action of the Drama takes place in the reign 
of George I., and it is connected with history by a 
Jacobite plot, and the introduction of Jacob Ton- 
son, the bookseller. Much of the interest of the 
piece is dependent on the effort to obtain possession 
of a certain MS. supposed to compromise a lady’s 
reputation. Grub sireet and authorship pri- 
ately figure in a play written for the of an 
author’s Guild. The acting of Dickens and Fors- 
ter at Devonshire House is highly spoken of. As 
a pecuniary effort it was highly successful, the first 
performance realizing about a thousand . 
The tickets had been disposed of strictly accord- 
ing to the programme, so that the result was 4 
mixed audience—a fact noticed in an English jour- 
nal. “For instance, the Rev. Edwin Prodger, 
Mrs. pe Miss Hees oll Sas Mr. ya 
Prodger. Prodigious rs, to be sure. n 
we have Mr. and Mrs. Nassey, Mrs. Rucker, Mrs. 
Evans, and a manifold variety of the Smith, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson genus, the appear- 
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ance of whose patronymics in such places is very 
surprising indeed.” The Duke of Wellington, adds 
our authority, “ was there too, of course; he is 
everywhere of course ; and of course always the 

first to arrive. But it is somewhat out of 
course that he should have been the first to come 
and the last to go last night, though he had a ball, 
upwards of 1,200 guests being present. A grand 
bail it was, no doubt, though there is no report of 
it; for much as the duke is changed in many re- 
spects for the better, his antipathy to the press is 
about the same it ever was, notwithstanding that 
he does a good deal in the ‘ London Correspond- 
ent’s’ line occasionally himself, and he would 
rather Van Amburg’s menagerie was turned loose 
supperless in the upper story of Apsley-house than 
that a notetaker were prowling about the ground 
floor.” 

Recently in Rome, the day of one of the frequent 
riots between the Romans and the French soldiery, 
the Pope was seen walking near the Lateran with 
his carriage and guards following ; the wind was 
very strong, and a gust took his broad 
scarlet hat off his head, but he caught it again in 
mid air and thrust it firmly on. His major-domo, 
walking beside him, then respectfully held the pa- 
pal hat in its proper position. 

Mr. Paxton, in a speech at the Exposition dinner 
at Richmond, furnished an anecdote which might 
have helped along Mrs. Seba Smith’s apology for 
the new female costume. Mr. Paxton said “he 
had fancied that the Crystal Palace would be a 
difficult place to keep clean. He had designed a 
machine to obviate that inconvenience, of a hun- 
dred housemaid power ; he had put the commis- 
sioners to some expense in having these machines 
made. They would have answered very well, but 
they had never been culled into requisition, for they 
were not needed. As a policeman had remarked 
to him, the building had been kept completely clean 
by the rich silk dresses of the ladies.” 

The Exposition, says the London Leader, 
“which empties theatres, lecture rooms, dioramas, 
and is to force parliament, they say, to give up its 
hopeless efforts—the Exposition, which seems to 
prosper beyond all calculation, and to defeat all 
calculation in the ‘ruin’ of other speculations, 
keeps literature of course unusually dull. Macau- 
lay himself might publish his. two next volumes 
and only find a few famished critics to read him ; 
Tennyson might pour forth the wail of another 
sorrow as deep and as persistent as that which 
gave eternal substance to the volume Jn Memoriam, 
not a tear would moisten the page unless it came 
from a reviewer's eye.” 

The house in Berlin,wherein dwelt the celebrated 
philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn, has been pur- 
chased by the Hebrew community of that city, for 
the purpose of founding therein, with the approba- 
tion of the government, a school in which poor or- 
phans may, without distinction of religion, be 
taught some means of earning their bread. 

The churchwardens of St. Clement Danes,having 
satisfactorily ascertained that a seat in the pew 
numbered 18, in the north gallery of that church, 
was regularly oceupied for many years by the 
great moralist, have caused a neat brass tablet 
recording the fact to be affixed in a conspicuous 
position to the pillar against which the doctor must 
often have reclined. The inscription on the tablet 
is from the pen of Dr. Croly, rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Walbrook, and is as follows: “ dn this 
pew, and beside this pillar, for many years attended 
divine service the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
the philosopher, the poet, the great lexicographer, 
the profound moralist, and chief writer of his time. 
Born 1709 ; died 1784. In the remembrance and 
honor of noble faculties, nobly employed, some 
inhabitants of the parish of St. Clement Danes 
have placed this slight memorial, A.D. 1851.” 

A correspondent of the Tribune, describing the 
earthquake at Valparaiso of April 2, writes: “The 
violent heaving of the earth continued a minute, 
and after that for an hour the earth trembled 
silently, and every now and then heaved a groan 
and sigh that made all things totter. Fortunately 
we had a garden in which to take refuge ; but the cry 


of distress in the streets reached us, and we have no 
power to describe the sensation thai this and the 
heaving and groaning of the earth gave us. To see 
large buildings swinging back and forth, and tiles 
from the roofs rattling off—tilesthat may kill, if they 
slrike one—is dreadful. But oh! the horrid, inde- 
scribable sound beneath (apparently) the ground on 
which we stand, is worse still—it is terrible! We 
think, however, that the sound of this earthquake 
was less appalling than that of Dec. 6th. Then we 
thought of infernal regions, and realized fully our | 
imaginings in childoood’s days of the sounds poor | 
Christian heard in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death.” 

The people of Romanza and La Marca and the 
Romans, after the example of the Lombards, have 
abandoned smoking, to deprive the government of | 
the profit of its monopoly. In the one week’s ac- | 
count from Bologna it was found that in that city 
alone there was a diminution of 6,000 dollars in 
the average sale of tobacco. 

Mr. Fortune, the English naturalist, has arrived 
at Calcutta, from China, with upwards of 20,000 
tea plants for the use of the Himalayan nurseries, 
Kemaon and Gurkwall. The Assam Tea Com- 
pany’s plantations are all rapidly increasing, and it 
is predicted, that in a few years tea will be exten- 
sively produced in India. 

“ Mr. A. C. Hobbs, of the lock-making concern 
of Day & Newell, has improved his time yk 
says Horace Greeley, at the Great Exhibition, “ in 
picking a six-tumbler Bank Lock of Mr. Chubb, 
the great English locksmith, and he now gives no- 
tice that he can pick any of Chubb’s locks, or any 
based on similar principles, as he is willing to de- 
monstrate in any fair trial.” 














PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Proposats have been issued for the publication of 
The Memoir and Remains of the Rev. John D. 
Ogilby, to include a selection from his sermons 
and papers; the life to be written by the Rev. 
Frederick Ogilby of Philadelphia. A volume of 
500 pages is proposed, at the moderate cost to the | 
subseribers, of Two Dollars. Subscriptions may | 
be addressed to Mr. D. Dana, Jr., Church Deposi- | 
tory, 20 John street, New York 

No.2 of Norton’s Literary Advertiser for June 
has just appeared ; and, besides many book adver- | 





| 
| 


tisements, it contains much information useful to | 
the Trade. 
Burrao, June 7th, 1851. | 
Messrs, Eprrors :—Few years have elapsed since | 
the publication of a book in Buffalo was regarded | 
as an epoch in tbe literary history of the Lake | 
Region. _ Angels’ visits bore no comparison in re- | 
moteness from each other. Now the appearance | 
of a new book from the press of a local establish- 
ment is as common almost as the arrival of a 
steamboat. Business in the book line here is 
rapidly increasing, and the facilities for doing the 
work keep pace with the growing demand. The 
printing and stereotyping establishmant of Messrs. 
Jewett, Thomas & Co. has been expanding from 
year to year since 1847. It now gives employ- 
ment to about seventy hands. Three large steam 

are running almost incessantly during these 
ong days, and not unfrequently they seem to 
think, with Byron, that “ glorious night” was 
“not made for slumber.” Several small presses, 
steam and hand, on the second floor, possess the 
same industrious habits. A second stereotyping 
establishment, under the firm of Beadle & Brother, 
has gone into operation, and both are crowded 
with business. 

Messrs. T. & M. Butler have just issued a beau- 
tiful 12mo0. volume of 335 pages, entitled “ The 
Church, its Ministry and Worship,” by the Rev. 
M. La Rue P. Thompson, Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Buffalo. It is a review of a 
work of the same name, written by the Rey. M. 
Schuyler, Rector of St. John’s Episcopal Charch. 
The review is more than twice the size of the 
book review. It is written in a candid and Chris- 











tian spirit, is strongly argumentative, yet not with- 


out its playful sallies, and is more spicy and 
entertaining than the generality of controversial 
works. 

Messrs. Phinney & Co. have recently issued an 
edition of “ Journal of a Voyage up the Nile, 
made between the months of November, 1848, and 
April, 1849, by an American.” It looks neat in 
its new dress, and as its dashing style has lost none 
of its charm, the edition will be likely to pass off 
readily. The same house has in press a new edi- 
tion of the Life of Brant, and of Watson’s Life 
of John Wesley. 

Messrs. Derby & Co. have issued a new and en- 
larged edition of Schooleraft’s Notes of Travel 
among the Indians; and it makes a portly and 
elegant volume. They have in press Squier’s An- 
tiquities of New York, with a Supplement, on the 
Antiquities of the West. It is printed, and will 
be out in a few days. It makes a volume of 340 
pages, and is illustrated by fourteen plates and 
eighty engravings on wood, the same as were 
issued in the second volume of the “ Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge,” from which most of 
the literary matter has also been taken. In this 
edition the author has added somewhat to the ori- 
ginal memoir, aside from the Supplement, which 
will enable the reader to compare the aboriginal 
remains in this State with those at the West. It 
is a source of pleasure to know that so valuable a 
work is to appear under such circumstance as to 
place it within the reach of thousands who are 
not able to purchase the work in its original form. 

5. ¢. 


Littell’s Living Age.—No. 370, 124 Cts. 
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Loe of the Rey. William Walford, North British 








eview. 
. Letter of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Gentleman's 
Magazine. 
. Admissibility of Insane Witnesses, Morning Chro- 
nicle. 
. My Novel—Book V., Blackwood’s Magazine. 
. Cloister Lite of Charlies V.—Conciuded, 
Magazine. 
Hartley Coleridge, Spectator. 
. The One Primeval Language, Do. 
The Exhibition in London, Times & Examiner. 
Lord Denman on the Evidence of Parties, Law Re- 
view, &c. 
Horace Walpole and Mason the Poet; New Letters, 
Examiner. 
Americans in England, Times. 
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| 12, The British Minister’s Maryland Speech, Commercial 


Advertiser. 
13. Lady Stuart Wortley in the United States, Spectator. 
With Poerry and Suorr Articues. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL 
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STANDARD ENGLISH WORKS 


ASTRONOMY, ETHNOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 
BOTANY, &e., 


AMERICAN PRICES. 


iemiaiiad 
H. BAILLIERE, 
d 290 Broapway, 
NICHOL’S ARCHITECTURE OF THE HEAVENS. 
New edition, with plates, $3 50. 


NICHOL’S PLANETARY SYSTEM. 
plates, $1 75. 





AT 


12mo. with 


| PRICHARD'’S NATURAL HISTORY of MAN. Royal 


svo. $9. 
MAPS to elucidate do. Folio, $6. 


GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. Vol. I. 
Copiously illustrated, $5. 


REID'S CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 75 cts. 


CAMPBELL’S TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHE- 
mistry. I2mo. $1 50 


— CHEMISTRY OF VEGETABLES. 8vo. 


REICHENBACH’S RESEARCHES into MAGNETISM, 
Heat, &c., in Relation to Vital Force. 8vo. plates, 


$1 50. 
a Biography. 


SCHLEIDEN.—THE PLANT: 8vo. 
— ON HEAT AND ELECTRICITY. 8&vo. 
$4 


plates, $4. 


WEISBACH’S MECHANICS. 2 vols. woodcuts. $7 50. 
KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. $8. ji4et 
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NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


222 BROADWAY. 
Second Edition of Sue's New Novel. 


Just Published, Second Edition of 


MARY ieee | 








BY EUGENE SUE, 
Author of “The Mysteries of Paris,” &c. 
Complete, with Illustrations. Price 25c 

“ A work of undoubted power and genius, equal to the | 
author's best productions.”’—W eekly Dispatch, 

“This novel is ia such a different style from M. Sue's 
previous works, that we should scarcely have supposed it 
to be hia, if his mame did not appear upon the cover. It is | 
full of pleasing incidents.” —Commercinl Advertiser. 

“ A new book from the pen of this prolific author is sure | 
to be heralded with eagerness by his adinirers ; it is taste- | 
fully got up, and must have an extensive sale.” —Buffalo 
Courier. 


Pwr" 


Recently Published: 
THE LORGNETTE. By Ik Marvel. Fourth Edition. 
Price $2 50. 


$2 50. 
FISH AND FISHING. Revised Edition. By Frank 
ter. Price $3. 
LITERARY REMAINS OF WILLIS GAYLORD 
CLARK. Fourth Edition. Price $1 50. 
WARWICK WOODLANDS. By Frank Forester: 
Cioth, 75c., Paper, 50c. 
THE NIGHTINGALE SONGSTER. Complete. 176 


Songs and Music. SOc 

MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
Edition, enlarged. 

LIFE OF JENNY LIND. New edition. By Rosen- 


Qc. 
berg. 25c. 
THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT. By George 
Band. Sec. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. AND MRS. SAND- 
BOYS. By Henry Mayhew. Partsl.and Il. 5c. 
RICHARD OF YORK; or, the White Rose of England. 


50c. 
POPE JOAN; or, the Female Pontiff. By Reynolds. 


ANNE GREY. By the author of Granby. Price 50c. 

CONSUELO, By George Sand. Price Sic. 

THE KICKLEBURY'S ON THE RHINE. By Thack- 
eray. 2c. 

SELF DECEPTION. By Mrs. Ellis. Part I. Price 


37he. 
ficar AND DARKNESS. By Mrs. Crowe. Phas 
50c. 


ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 
155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 


Wouid inform the Trade that he receives regularly as 
issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
Houses:—Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; H. E. Baird; 
Lindsay & Blakiston; J. W. Moore ; Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co.; Phillips, Sampson & Co.; Crosby & Nichols; | 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Little & Brown; Gould & Lin- 
coln, E. H. Pease & Co., &c. He keeps on hand a supply 
of all the publications of the houses in Italics, of those 
not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable 
Books only, The observation of what is going on in the 
publishing world, necessary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana “ posted up,” brings to his notice many valuable 
Books published not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may 
consider there will be a demand for, moderate supplies 
will be kept on hand. 

Orders from the Trade solicited, and they may rely on 
the very lowest prices for cash, or cash at the end of each 
month. 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of accommodation. offer such 
Books at the publisher's lowest cash prices not excepting 
those of the Barons of Cliff street. 

To publishers who issue a Book occasionally only, he 
would suggest that by sending him a few copics as soon as 

blished they would be introduced to the notice of the 

rade, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5 tf 


LAMARTINE’S 
ENGLAND IN 1850. 


Translated by W. C. Ouseley. 


May be had of 
EVANS & BRITTAIN, 695 Broadway. 
G. MILLER, 645 Broadway. 
KERNOT, 633 Broadway. 
CROWEN, 599 Broadway. 
Cc. 8. FRANCIS, 252 Broadway. 
J. PERRY, 404 Broadway. 
H. LONG, 43 Ann street. 


New 








yu 


| nature, there narrated, yet in ‘ The Lives 
| valuable matter, which renders the book weil worthy of perusal by Saakion who desires to obtain an acquaintance 








Campbell’s Chief Justices—Now Ready. 
BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE ISSUED 


LIVES OF THE 
CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, 


From the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Mansfield. 
BY LORD CHIEF JUSTICE CAMPBELL. 


In two very neat vols. crown 8vo. extra cloth. 
To match the “ Lives of the Chancellors,” of the same author. 


In this work the author has displayed the same t investigation of historical facts, depth of research, and quick 
appreciation of character which have rendered his previous volumes 80 deservedly popular. Though the ** Lives of 
the Chancellors” embrace a long line of illustrious personages intimately connected with the history of England, they 
leave something still to be filled up to complete the picture, and it is this that the author has attem in the present 
work. Although it naturally presents ter interest to lawyers than to the rest of the public, still the vast a:nount 
of curious personal details concerning the eminent men whose biographies it contains, the lively sketches of interest. 
ing periods of history, and the graphic and vivid style of the author, render it a work of great attraction for the 
student of history, and general r. 
The following eminent men are the sub; of this work :— 
Odo, first Chief Justiciar—William Fitz-Osborne—William de Warrene—Richard de Benefacta—William de 
Carilefo—Flambard—Roger, Bishop of Salisbury—Ralph Basset—Prince —Richard de Luci—Robert, Eari of 
er—Ranulpbus de Glanville—Hugh Pusar—W illaim Longchamp—Walter Hubert—Geoffrey Fitz Peter - Peter 
de Rupibus —Hubert de Burgh—Stephen de Segrave—Hugh le ncer—Philip samy oa | Bracton—Ralph 
de Hengham—De Wayland—De T Ween ae te Brabancon—Henry le Scrope—Henry de Staunton—Sir Robert 
Parnyng—Sir William de Thorpe—Sir William Sharehall—Sir Henry Green—Sir John Knyvet—Sir John de Caven- 
dish—Sir Robert Tresillian—Sir Robert Belk rc William "Phienyne—Sir William Gascoi William 
Hankford—Sir John Fortescue—Sir John Markham—Sir Thomas Billing—Sir John Hussey—Sir John Fineux—sir 
John Fitzjames—Sir Edward yy ey James Dyer—Sir Robert Catlyn—fir Christopher Wray—Sir Joho Pop- 
ham—Sir Thomas Fieming—Sir Edward Coke—Sir Heory Montagu—Sir James Ley—Sir Randolph Crewe—Sir 
Nicholas Hyde—Sir Thomas Richardson—Sir John Brampston—Sir Robert Heath—Rolle—Glyan—Newdegate— 
Oliver St. Jonn—Bradshawe—Sir Robert Foster--Sir Robert Uyde—Sir John Kelynge—Sir Matthew Hale—Sir 
Richard Raynstord—Scroggs—Sir Francis Pemberton—Sir Edmund Saunders—Jeffreys—Sir Edward Herbert—Sir 
Robert Wright—Sir John Holt—Sir Thomas Parker—Sir John Pratt—Lord Raymond— Hardwicke—Sir William 
Lee—Sir Dudiey Ryder—Sir John Willes—Wiimot—Lord Mansfield. ° 


“ Although the period of history embraced by these volumes had been previously traversed by the recent work of 
the noble and learned author, and a great portion of its most exciting incidents, especially those of a constitutional 
the Chief Justices’ there is a fund both of interesting information and 





with the constitutional history of his country, or aspires to the rank of a statesman or 9 lawyer. Few lawyers 
of Lord Campbell's eminence could have produced such a work as he has put forth. None but lawyers of his experi- 
ence and acquirements could have compiled a work combining the same interest as a narration, to the public gene. 
rally, with the same amount of practical iaformation, for professional aspirants more particularly.” — Britannia. 


B. & L. ALSO PUBLISH. 
LIVES OF THE 


Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of England, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE IV. 





BY JOHN LORD CAMPBELL. 





Complete in seven volumes, crown octavo, in various kinds of binding. yar 


NEW WORKS NOW IN PRESS, ~~ 


FOR SPEEDY PUBLICATION, BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 








Sketches of European Cities. 


By WILLIAM WARE, author of “ Zenobia; or, Letters from Palmyra,’’ “ Aurelian,” &&c., &e., &e. 


The Religion of Geology, and its Collateral Sciences. 


By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., President of Amherst College, &c., &c. 


Margaret: a Tale of the Real and Ideal. 


By the Author of “ RICHARD EDNEY; or, the Governor's Family.” 


The Worcester Pulpit: 


With Historical Reminiscences and Biographical Sketches. By Rev, ELAM SMALLEY, D.D. 


The True Remedy for Woman’s Wrongs. 


By CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


Shakspeare. Nos. 36 and 37. 


the concluding Numbers of the BOSTON EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. When complete it 
Thirty-eight splendid Steel Engravings, executed in the highest style of the Art. 


Formi 
will em 





P. S. & Co. have recently Published. 
SHAKSPEARE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 


THE BANKER’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 1 vol. 12mo. 50 cents in cloth ; 37} cents 
n paper. 





Price Twenty-five Cents. 


THE BARKRES ALMANAC FOR 1851. 1 volume 8yo. 25 cents in paper; 60 cents in 
\ ap 19 6 





No. 228. 


_MeoNICOL & CO.’S 
EUROPEAN PACKAGE EXPRESS, 


38 Wall street, New York, . 
and 9 Fenwick street, Liverpool. 
PACKAGES ARE MADE UP WEEKLY FOR ALL PARTS OF 


EUROPE. . 
Ordinary sample parcels, One Dollar each. 

Parties in the United States receiving goods, Parcels, 
Picture«, Books, or any description of Merchandise from 
Great Britain, France, a&c.. are solicited to order shipment 
through McNicol & Co., Liverpool, who have agents in all 
the large cities and seaports of . 

They also tender their services to Importers in general 
in this city, in the transaction of all busi c ted 
with the House, in entering and cleari 
description of Merchandise, and al} mutters pertaining 
thereto. From long European and American experience, 
they are enabled tae ge ag! = ee the 

test ble _— . Importers of other c may 
ae Sar one ing forwarded according to instruc- 
tion, and when more convenient to make their payments 
at home, we will draw for the amount of duties, &c., for 
which only the charge for collection will be added. 

The strictest attention will be paid to all business in- 
trasted with as, with the most economical charges, and 
every satisfaction guaranteed. 

je7 6m McNICOL, 38 Wall street, N. Y. 


EDWARDS, SANFORD & C0.’S 
TRANSATLANTIC EXPRESS 


AND s 
GENERAL COMMISSION AND BANKING AGENCY, 
In connexion with 
ADAMS & CO.’S 
GENERAL AMERICAN EXPRESS, 
16 and 18 Wall street, New York. 


Goods and Merchandise, Packages and Parcels, forwarded 
to and from all parts of Europe and America. 











E. 8. & CO. also sell DRAFTS, from £1 upwards, which 
are cashed at any Bank in the United Kingdom, and grant 
Letters of Credit at their offices in Europe, payable at the 
principal cities of America. 

Parties visiting England are invited to make use of 
their offices, where their letters may be addressed, and 
where they will find the Latest American Newspapers. 


2 Cotumsia Buiipines, LiveRPoot. 
17 & 18 Cornutt, Lonpon. 


16 & 18 Wat. street, New York. 
jlaae 





152 SULTON STREET. 152 


REMOVAL. 


C. SHEPARD, 
Of the late Firm of Spalding & Shepard, 
HAS 
REMOVED 


To 152 FULTON STREET, 


Where he is now ready to accommodate his friends and 
the public with all kinds of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
At Remarkably Low Prices for Cash. 


The Business is now conducted by 
C. SHEPARD & T. G. FRENCH, 


UNDER THE FIRM OF 


C. SHEPARD & CO. 
JOHN BARTLETT, 


CAMBRIDGE, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED : 


THE AIAS OF SOPHOKLES, 
WITH CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


ji4it 





CICERO ON THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE SOUL. 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
Br THOMAS CHASE, Tutor in Harvard College. 
JOHN BARTLETT, 


jel4 3 Camsriveor. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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TO THE BOOK TRADE. 





Eastern, Southern, and Western 
EXPRESS. 


KINSLEY & CO. 


Would respectfully offer their services to the BOOK- 
SELLERS in various parts of the United States for the 
purpose of forwarding Packages, &c., Datty to the follow- 
ing Cities and Offices : 

BOSTON, No. 11 State street. 

FALL RIVER, Mount Hope Block, Main street. 
NEWPORT, No. 71 Thames street. 
PHILADELPHIA, No. 89 Chestnut street. 
WILMINGTON, Detawareg, Wilson's Buildings. 
LANCASTER, Pa., G. 8S. Thackery. 
HARRISEURGH, Pa., G. Bergner. 
CARLISLE, Pa., T. W. Martin. 
CHAMBERSBURGH, Pa., P. W. Seibert. 
LEWISTOWN, Pa., J. W. Cayley. 
BALTIMORE, Mp., No. 162 Baltimore street. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Pennsylvania Avenue. 
NORFOLK, Va., Main street. 
RICHMOND, Va., No. 7 Fourteenth street. 
CUMBERLAND, Mp., W. B. Barrell. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., Baker & Forsyth. 
WHEELING, Va., Forsyth & Baker, 
CINCINNATI, Onto, No. 15 East Third street. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

ST. LOUIS. 

‘NEW ORLEANS, No. 24 Charles street. 


NEW YORK, No. 1 WALL STREET. 


jel4 It 


Comprehensive Summary 
OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Second Edition, in one vol. 12mo. half roan, 
Price Fifty Cents. 








This Popular School Book comprises an epitome of 


HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, &c., &c., 


on the basis of Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, 
BY RICHMOND MANGNALL. 


Adapted to the use of American Schools, and the general 
reader. 





“T have rarely met with a work with which I am so 
much pleased. In my opinion itought to be used in every 
Grammar School in the City and County,—yes, and the 
United States.”’ 

ANSON V. PARSONS, 
Judge of Court of Common Pleas for Phila. Co. 





Resotvep,—That the Compaenenstve Summary be 
introduced as a Class Book in the Public Schools of this 


District, 
ROBERT J. HEMPHILL, 
Sec. Board of Controllers First School District 


of Peansylvania, 
E. 8. JONES & Co., Publishers, 
8. W. cor. 4th and Race streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





E, 8. J. & Co, will Publish early in July, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
MANURES, 


Compiled from recent Publications of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in England, and adapted to 
the United States, 





LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

Are Preparing for Publication: 
BEASLEY’S POCKET FORMULARY, from the last 
London edition. 
HULDEN’S MANUAL OF THE DISSECTION OF 
the Human Body, upon a new plan. 
BIDDLE’S REVIEW OF MATERIA MEDICA AND 
Therapeutics. 
oe INTERNAL PATHOLOGY AND THE- 
rapeutics, 
CRAIGIE’S GENERAL AND PATHOLOGICAL ANA- 
tomy. 
MEIGS'S VELPEAU'S MIDWIFERY, a new, enlarged, 

and revised edition, with Ulustrations. 
JENNER ON TYPHOID AND TYPHUS FEVERS. 
THE PRACTITIONER’S DIARY, ALMANAC, AND 
Visiting List for 1852. 
fry HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT, No. XIII. 
or July. 
WYTHE'S MICROSCOPIC MANUAL, with illustrations. 
WILLEMENT’S CATECHISM OF FAMILIAR 


Things. 
WALKER’S RHYMING DICTIONARY, a new and re- 
vised edition. 
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM;; or, Stories for Christ- 
mus, with [lastrations. 
THE OLD BELL OF INDEPENDENCE;; or, Stories 
of the Revolution. With illustrations. 
THE YANKEE TEA-PARTY;; or, Boston in 1776. 
HEAVENLY RECOGNITION OF FRIENDS. By the 
Rev. H. Harbaugh, author of the * Sainted Dead.” 
MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL "WORKS, collected by 
himself, 
AUNT MARY'S STORIES, Il!nstrated. 
MAYO'S PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
LIVES AND ANECDOTES OF CELEBRATED MI- 
sers. 
WRIGHT'S AMERICAN COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
Receipt Book. 
CAZENAVE ON THE DISEASES OF THE HUMAN 


Hair. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK FOR I852. Edited 
by Miss Caroline May. 


They have Reeently Published: 

WELD'’S DICTIONARY OF SACRED POETICAL 
Quotations. 

WALKER ON INTERMARRIAGE ; or, Beauty, Health, 
and Intellect Preserved. 

OVERMAN'S PRACTICAL MINERALOGY, ASSAY- 

ing, and Mining. 

WATSON'S CAMP FIRES OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Titustrated, 

DAVIS'S HISTORY OF THE SEVENTH-DAY BAP- 
tists. 

TUCKERMAN’S CHARACTERISTICS OF LITERA- 

tare. Second Series. j4e 


Mrs. Browning’s New Poems. 
CHARLES §. FRANCIS & C0., 


252 BROADWAY, 

HAVE NOW READY, 
PROMETHEUS BOUND, SONNETS FROM 
THE PORTUGESE, 

CASA GUIDI WINDOWS, 

And other Poems, 


BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
1 vol. 12mo0. 75 cents. 


“Casa Guidi Windows gives a vivid picture of the tumult 
and heroism of Italian struggles for Independence, as seen 
from the poet’s windows at Florence, with the fervid com- 
mentary of her hopes and aspirations.”" 











APPENDIX TO 
DR. BREWER’S GUIDE TO THE SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE OF THINGS FAMILIAR. 
15 cents. 
This appendix includes a Key to the Miscellaneous 
Qurestions subjoined to the first edition of the Guide to 


Science. 
Recently Published : 
THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Comprising his Correspondence and his Political and Offi- 


cial Writings. Edited by his son, John C. Hamilton. — 
Volumes, 1 to 4. To be completed in seven volumes, 8vo. 


WAVERLEY POETRY, 


Including all the Songs, Poetical Scraps, Mottoes, &c. 
scattered through the Waverley Novels—attributed to 
anonymous sources, but presuined to be wholly by Sir 
Walter Scott. 1 vol. 12mo0., 75 cents. 


A GUIDE TO THE SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF 
THINGS FAMILIAR. 

By Rev. Dr. Brewer. l vol. 12mo. Carefully revised and 

adapted for use in Families and Schools in the United 

States. 63 cts. 

This book contains an amount of useful information 
never before collected in a shape so convenient for study, 
and so easy for reference. 

Published by 


CHAS. FRANCIS & CO., 





With Notes by the American editor. ji142m 


jel4 2 252 Broadway. 
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New Books in Preparation 
BY 
A. HART (care Carry anv Hart), 
126 CurstNvuT sTREET, PoILADELPHIA. 
*.* Early orders from the Trade solicited. 


I. THE LONDON YEAR BOOK OF FACTS for 
1851, by Jno. Timbs. In one vol. 18mo., cloth. 

Il. THE PRACTICAL DYER’S GUIDE, comprising 
800 Keceipts, and which treats of every descrip- 


II. THEA ERICAN COTTON SPINNER’S 
Guide and Carder’s Assistant, by the late Robert 
H. Baird. Uniform with “The Engineer's 
Pocket Book.” 

IV. NELL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts: 
an Historicc:! Novel, Svo. 

Vv. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 
of Scots, by Miss Benger, author of “ Anne 
Boleyn.” 2 vols. 16mo., cloth extra gilt (uniform 
with Memoirs of Josephine). 

VL THE DENNINGS AND THEIR BEAUX, by 
Miss Lestie. 

VIL. MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, by 
Mrs. Forbes (uniform with Memoirs of Maria 
Antoinette). 

VIIL THE LADIES* HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 5 
vols. post 8vo. scarlet cloth. 

IX. THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, a Hand- 
Book for Machinists, Wagon-Makers, Hardware 
Manufacturers, &c., &c., by Frederick Overman, 
author of ** Manufactare of tron.” 1 vol 18mo. 

X. THE WIDOW RUGBY'S HUSBAND AND A 
Night at the Ugly Man’s, by J J. Hooper, Esq., 
author of “ Adventares of Simor Suggs,” with 
Original designs 

XI. MACAULAY’'S MISCELLANIES. A new and 
Revised Edition. 5 vols. post 8vo. (vol. 1 nearly 


ready). 

XIL PEPYS’ DIARY, from the last London Edition, 
in monthly volumes. 

XUL. STUART’S DICTIONARY OF ARCHITEC- 
ture, with 1000 Copperplate Engravings. 2 vols. 


avo. 
XIV. RENA: a Novel, by Miss Caroline Lee Heutz, 
author of * Linds.’ 
XV. PENCIL SKETCHES, a Series of Novelettes, by 
Miss Leslie. In 2 vols 12mo., cloth gilt 
XVL THE CONFESSOR. A Novel. 3 vols. in one. 
XVU. THE BRIDAL AND BRIDLE; or, the Honey 
Moon atthe East. A Novel. tn one volume. 
XVIIL A NEW VOLUME OF SKETCHES, by the au- 
thor of “ Major Jones's Courtship.” 
XIX. THOMAS’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, from 
the new English F fition. 
XX. BIGHT YEARS IN CUBA, by G. Taylor. 1 vol 
XXL. MARSHALL HALL ON DETERMINATION 
of Blood to the Head. 
&c., &e., &e. m22 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 


Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are effered to the Trade on liberal terms. 








MR, GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufactur- 
ers of Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as ms Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 
All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), rut Pens are not made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 

HENRY OWEN, 


fli Aqgnrt. 


The Structure of the Harth, and the History 
of its Creation, 


WILLIAM H. MOORE & CO. 
Have just Published, from the 
London Edition 


THE COURSE OF CREATION. 
BY JOHN ANDERSON, DD., 
Of Newburgh, Scotland. 
One vol. 12mo. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
With a Glossary of Scientific Terms. 
Pp. 384. $1 25. 








An elegant reprint of a valuable and eloquent work by a 
distinguished Scotch geologist. Lt is.a treatise of sterling 
merit, discussing with ability and fairness the severa! con- 
troverted scientific questions of the day.—N. Y. Tribune. 
The learned Dr. Anderson will be surprised to receive 
such a handsome reprint of his erudite work from a city 
that forty years ago had scarcely a name. * * *. Is, 
moreover, a valuable and deeply interesting work. * * 
—N. Y. Evangelist. 

This work is the production of an eloquent writer and a 
learned and thoughtful man, and will be widely read.—N. 
Y. Observer. 

I commend as a specimen of the thorough value and 
deep interest of these pages, the chapter on the coal fields 
of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio—the coal formations 
of Tilinois, Indiana, and Kentucky, and the economic his- 
tory of coal. A perusal of these would induce any man of 
general intelligence to add this volume to his shelves.— 
Cist's Advertiser. 

The volume is an agreeable and instructive one, and is 
not a mere compilation.—Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

it is carefully and ably written, and comprises all the 
most recent discoveries of geologists. We are glad to see 
the first American edition of this excellent work, from the 
press of a Cincinnati publisher.—Mercantile Courier. 

‘The while work has the impress of an acute and culti- 
vated mind. We regret that we have only had time to 
discover some of its merits, not to do them full justice.— 
London Biblical Review. 

Dr. Anderson adopts a middie course between the ex- 
treme of Sir Charles Lyell—who makes the several geolo- 
gicul periods glide insensibly into each other, by changes 
prolonged through an almost indefinite period of time—and 
the more summary system of Messrs. Agassiz, Elie de 
Beaumont, and other Continental savans.—London Chris- 
tian ‘Times. 

Better adapted than any other in our language to.convey 
in short space to intelligent readers an accurate view of the 
discoveries of this nust interesting science.—Christian He- 
rald. 

ty Orders for the above can be addressed to the Trade 
generally, in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia ; .or to 


the Publishers, 
Wma. H. MOORE & Co., 
118 Main Street, Cincinnati. 





IN PRESS. 
To be ready in a few days. 


SERVICE AFLOAT AND ASHORE 
During the Mexican War. 


BY LIEUT. RAPHAEL SEMMES, U.S.N., 


Late Fing Lieutenant of the Home Squadron, and Aide de 
Camp of Maj. Gen, Worth in the Battles of the 
Valley of Mexico. 


“ We know that this will be one of the best books that 
has yet appeared, and especially as regards the movements 
of the Gulf Sqaadron during the war, and Gen Scott's 
campaign from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico. Up to 
the siege of Vera Cruz, Lieut..Semmes was the flag-lieu- 
tenant of the squadron under Com. Conner. When the 
advance upon the Mexican capital commenced he joined 
the staff of Gen. Worth as a volunteer aid, participated in 
all the hard conflicts in which the division of that officer 
was engaged, and received the warmest encomiums for his 
devotion and courage. We know Lieut. Semmes well, 
and can safely assert that he will write a fair and impar- 
tial account of all he saw. The work is to be in 
one hand vol , embellished with numerous en 
gra vings illustrative of the text, besides an official map of 
the various battle-grounds in the valley of Mexico. In 
addition to a description of the naval operations in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and a detailed account of Gen. Scott’s 
brilliant campaign, we are told that the work will enter 
largely into an inside and domestic view of the Mexican 
Republic. We shall look anxiously for the appearance of 
this book, for Lieut. 3. is a man of sterling sense, and 
every way capable of handling ably the undertaking upon 





This book will be published in demy octavo, of about 
480 pages, ijustrated with tinted lithographs in the first 


which he is engaged.’—NVew Orleans Picayune, May 7, | 
1851. 


NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 


The. Traveller's and Tourist’s 
GUIDE 


THROUGH THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, CANADA, &c. 
CONTAINING THE 


ROUTES OF TRAVEL BY STEAMBOAT, STAGE, 
AND CANAL; 


Together with Descriptions of, and Routes to, the Princi- 
pal Places of Fashionable and Healthful Resort ; 
with other Valuable tnfurmation. 


ACCOMPANIED BY 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND AUTHENTIC 
MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Including California, Oregon, &c., and a Map of 
the Island of Cuba. 

By W. WILLIAMS. 





BALDWIN’S 
PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. 
Ninth edition, with Supplement. 


LORD AND LADY HARCOURT ; 


OR, COUNTRY HOSPITALITY. 
By Caruerine Sinciair. 


NEW DIAMOND EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. 


(COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME.) 
INCLUDING A COPIOUS GLOSSARY, 
Uniform with Byron and Moore. 


ARTHUR'S LIBRARY FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


1. WOMAN’S TRIALS; or, Tales and Sketches 
from the Life Around Us. 


2. MARRIED LIFE; its Shadows and Sun- 
shine. 


* 
3. THE TWO WIVES ; or, Lost and Won. 
4. THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE; or, 
5 
6 








“ He Doeth all Things Weil.” 
. HOME SCENES. 
. STORIES for YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 





MECHANICS 


FOR THE MILLWRIGHT, ENGINEER AND MA- 
CHINIST ; CIVIL ENGINEER AND 
ARCHITECT : 


Containing the Principles of Mechanics applied to Ma- 


chinery of American Models, Steam-Engines, Water- 


works, Navigation, Bridge-building, &c., &c. 


By FREDERICK OVERMAN, 
Author of “ The Manufacture of Iron,” and other 
Scientific Treatises. 


Illustrated by 150 Engravings. In one large 12mo vol. 
Just Published and for Sale by 


Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 
Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co., 
j7 &t PHILADELPHIA. 


Will be Ready this Week. 


VESTIGES OF CIVILIZATION ; 
R, 


°o 
The Etiology of History, Religious, Zisthetic, 
Political, and Philosophical. 








style of the art. Aside from its historic correctness as to 
events of the late Mexican War, vouched for in the above 
paragraph from the pen of Mr. Kendall, as a book of 
travels it will be found full of vivid and dashing descrip- 
tions of men and things. 
WM. H. MOORE & CO,, 
PuBLisHers, 





- 


j7 2% No. 118 Main street, Cincinnati. 


This work professes to give a tic solution of the 
| varinus political und social ques of the day: together 
with a thorough analysis of Christianity, especially Roman 


| Catholicism. 
H. BAILLTERE, 

290 Broapway, 
jitt New York. 
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GEOGRAFIA, ASTRONOMICA, ARITMETICA, MITOLOGIA, Etc. 


Tux subscribers have just received by the Franklin, a large assortment of 


PARIS, TOULOUSE, MADRID, BARCELONA, AND BURGOS 





EDITIQN S OF 


SPANISH SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Embracing the most popular works in the following branches of Education: 
HISTORY, ARITHMETIC, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, MYTHOLOGY, 
GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, RHETORIC, LOGIC, READING BOOKS, &c. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Book Store, 


my3l 


411 BROADWAY. 








A. §. BARNES & COS’ - 
LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


GILLESPIE (Professor Wm. M_.) on Roads and Railroads. 
l vol. 8vo. 4th Edition, $1 50. 

“A complete manual for the plank and railroad 
builder.” 

Mansfield (Edward D.) on American Education. 
12mo., $1 25. 

“A work of great practical value to every intelligent 
American.” 

PAGE'S (David) Theory and Practice of Teaching. 1 
vol. }2mo., $1 25, 

“Tt is a grand book ; and I thank heaven that you have 
written it."—Hon. Horace Mann, in a letter to the Author. 
COLTON’'S (Rev. Walter) Deck and Port; or, [Incidents 

of a Cruise to California. 1 vol, 12mo., $1 50. 

« Every pase is full of glowing thoughts, pure morals, 
and beautiful aphorisms—a book that never will be out of 
date.” 

COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) Three Years in California. 
With numerous illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo., $1 50. 
MANSFIELD’S (Edward D) History of the Mexican 
eH 1 vol. 12mo. ith maps and engravings, 

$i 

“The most authentic work published in this country.” 
MANSFIELD'S (Edward D.) Life of Ger. Winfield Scott. 

1 vol. 12mo. With illustrations, $1 25. 

“The en Sod this book warms the blood like wine.” 

DE TOCQUEVILLE (Alexis De) Democracy in Ameri- 
ca. 1 vol. 8vo. (2 vols. in one), $2 50. 

“No writer, before or since, has made so profound an 
analysis of our Institutions as De Tocqueville.” 

DE TOCQUEVILLE (Alexis De) Awerican Institutions. 
1 vol. 12mo., $1 25. 

“The nd insight of our democratic institutions 
be this essay displays, is the admiration of thinking 
minds.” 

LADY WILLOUGHBY : Diary of a Daughter, Wife, and 
Mother in the Sixteenth Century. 63 cents. 

Pe most remarkable work, which me + eaptherson time 
ago in the original English shape, with great delight.” 
POEMS OF SENTIMENT ANE IMAGINATION : by 

Hgrapw ants os apetch ving b+ 50. ail 
we n , fit tos: n the most regal tiara that 
literature ah yet won in any part of the American conti- 


nent. 
DR. CHEEVER'S CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 1 volume 
.. 75 cents. 

“ A selection of hymns, with tunes, appropriately de- 
signed for social and family worship.” 
BARTLETT'S (Prof. W. H. C.) Natural Philosophy 

Vol. Ist, $3. 

“ A College Text-Book on Mechanics” 

FULTON & EASTMAN’S Book Keeping, by single and 
WRIGHT'S (A. D Nanaiptest ‘oan 

~w. A 
NUTH ENDS : 


1 vol. 


rthography. 25 cents. 
harles) Dictation Exercises. 20 cents. 
ag ¢ = Walter) Ship and Shore. 1 volume 
+l 


1 , 
MARTIN 1 ond H.) Orthoepist. 38 cents. 
PARKER'S (Richard G.) Fourth Reader. 75 cents. 
PARKER'S (Richard @) Rhetorical Reader. 84 cents. 


In Press. 
COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) Land and Lee. 
COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) The Sea and the Sailor. 
PARKER'S (Richard G.) Ist, 2d, 
my 24 tf 51 





and 3d Readers. 
Joh 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER 


Has just published the 
SECOND EDITION OF 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


A Treatise intended to Mlustrate and Explain 
the Physiology of Fruit Trees ; 


The Theory and Practice of all operations connected with 
the Propagation, Transplanting, Pruning, and Training of 
Orchard and Garden Trees, as Standards, Dwarts, Pyra- 
mids, Espaliers, &c.; the laying out and arranging diffe- 
rent kinds of Orchards and Gardens, the selection of suiia- 
ble varieties for different Purposes and Localities, gather- 
ing and preserving Fruits, Treatment of Disease, Destrac- 
tion of insects, Descriptions and Uses of Implements, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY FIGURES, 


Representing different parts of Trees, all Practical Opera- 
tions, Forms of Trees, igns for Piantations, and Imple- 
ments, &c. 
By P. BARRY, 
Of the Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York. 


One Volume 12mo. 


“It is one of the most thorough works of the kind we 
have ever seen, dealing in particulars as well as generali 
ties, and imparting many valuable hints relative to soil, 
manure, pruning, and transplanting."’"— Boston Gaz. 

“ A mass of usefal information is collected, which wil! 
give the work a value even to those who possess the best 
works on the cultivation of fruit yet published.””—Even- 
ing Post. 


“ His work is one of the completest, and, as we have 
every reason for believing, most accurate to be obtained 
on the subject."—N. Y¥. Evangelist. 


“ A concise manual of the kind here presented has long 
been wanted, and we will venture to say that, should this 
volume be carefully studied and acted upon by our indus- 
trious farmers, the quantity of fruit in the State would be 
doubled in five years, and the quality, too, greatly im- 
proved. Here may be found advice suited to all emergen- 
cies, and the gentleman farmer may find directions for 
the simplest matters, as well us those which trouble older 
heads ; the book will be found invaluable.”"—New. Daily 

er. 





Also just published, Second Edition of 


HURRY-GRAPHS ; or, Sketches of Scenery, 
Celebrities, and Society, taken from Life. By N. P. 
Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. 

“Some of the best specimens of Mr. Willix's prose, we 
think, are herein contained."—N. Y. Evangelist. 

“ We recognise the impress of genius in every page of 
it, and some of the characters are so well described, that 
one almost forgets that the living man is not before him.” 
—Albany Argus. 

LIFE OF ALGERNON' SIDNEY, with 
Sketches of some of his Contemporaries, and Extracts 
from his Correspondence and Political Writings. By 
G. A. Vansantvord. 1 vol. }2mo. . 

“This is a book of real worth, and one which we ven- 
ture to predict will be read with satisfaction by the intelli- 
gent reader.” —Columbian lican. 


THE GLENNS: a Family History. By J. L. 
McConnel. .1 vol. cloth and paper. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR: a Book of 


the Heart. By Ik Marvel. 1 vol. Milustrated by 
Darley. 9th edition. 


A GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS, 
By Ella Rodman. 1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
late Baker & Scribner, 


my 31 tf 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau street. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE AMERICAN MILLER & MILLWRIGHT’S 
COMPANION. 
BY WILLIAM CARTER HUGHES. 


[ilustrated by numerous cuts of Machinery, &c. In one 
volume, |2mo. 


THE TURNER'S COMPANION. 


Containing Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic, and Eecen- 
tric Turning. Also, various Plates of Chucks, Tools, and 
Instruments ; and Directions for using the Eccentric Cut- 
ter, Drill, Vertical Cutter, and Cireular Rest. With Pat- 
terns, and Instructions for working them. 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, & KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By PATRICK NEILL, LL.D. 


Thoroughly revised and adapted to the climate and prac- 
tice of the United States, by an American editor. 
In the Fruit Department, the additions of the American 
editor will be found particularly full. 


THE PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER’S 
COMPANION. 


A new Edition. 12mo. 


THE DYER & COLOR-MAKER’S COMPANION. 


A new Edition. 


MISS LESLIE’S COMPLETE COOKERY. 


FORTIETH EDITION. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 




















al9 PHILADELPHIA. 
Just Published. 
NEWMAN'S 
FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF HYGIENE. 
Iiastrated by numerous Engravings. 


By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D., 


President of Harrodsburg Female Academy, 
- Harrodsburg, Ky. 


CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John street. 
ml5tf 


SERVING 


E Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled toe all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enabies him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
lo give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 
patronage. N ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 

jy203m New York. 


New York, March 10, 1851. 
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SAMUEL $;& WILLIAM WOOD, a 


D,_ APPLETON. & CO, 20 BROADWAY, 
Wholesale Booksellers and Stationers, 261 Pearl Street, New. York, | "sve! mrocted the following valuable works, which 
Ctr SAVER ES. nove m The Abbotsford 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING BOOKS, Wood Basraviags. Complete in twelve lnrge imperial 
Which are offered on reasonuble terms. pve rived wpe we labed at one hundred and fifteen 
doliare in muslin—price now reduced to forty dollars. 
* Or in half morocco, marble edge, $55; do. with gilt 
odes, O98 in full calf, very neat, $60; do. do. gilt 


This edition of the Waverley Novels is one of the most 

















SCHOOL BOOKS. 














’ 
1! BROWN'’S FIRST SERIES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, richly illustrated works ever published. Of stee! engrav- 
oP BROWN'S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, ings alone there are one hundred and twenty, after draw- 
i | BROWN’S KEY TO INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, ings of Stanfield, Roberts, Sir David Wilkie, Leitch, Cres- 
NEW YORK READERS, Nos. L., Il, and HI. wick, McCuliock, and other «isti artists. Of 
‘ NEW YORK PRIMER, engravings on wood there are nearly two thousand, all of 
$ NEW YORK SPELLING BOOK, them engraved with scrupulous regard to accuracy of 
; NEW YORK EXPOSITOR, OR COMMON SCHOOL DICTIONARY, drawing and beauty of finish, and many of them, by their 
DAVIS'S TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURE, characteristic ex jon and spirit of execution, impart- 
; HOBLYN’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, ing an additional interest to the text which they illustrate. 
3 KEITH ON USE OF THE GLOBES he cost of this edition exceeds $175,000. Nine tenths 
,} | , PUTNAM'S ANALYTICAL READER, of the impressions have been already sold. It is not ste- 
H PUTNAM’S SEQUEL, reotyped, and there is no intention on the part of the pro- 
' ' PUTNAM’S INTRODUCTION, prietors to reprint them. 
PERRIN’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, They accordingly recommend those who desire to pos- 
. SCHOLAR’S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. sess an edition of ‘‘Scott's N ’* in which the cre- 
a) ations of ee are ar ape 7 ee by the 
MEDICAL BOOK * creations artist, to add this addi to their libraries. 
/ 4 3 , |OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS & POETS. 
Mott's Velpeau’s Surgery, Three Volumes, and Atlas (Shaw's Medical Remembrancer. IN EIGHT VOLUMES, COMPRISING 
Third edition, Just Published. Reese's Medical Lexicon. BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, with an Introduction. 
Gregory on Eruptive Fevers, edited by Dr. Bulkley. Bower's Memoranda on Anatomy, Surgery, and Physi- By e Darley. In 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits and Vig- 
§ Tilt on Diseases of Menstruntion. ology. neues. $7 50. 
Carnochaa on Dislocations of the Pemur. Cocke 8 Obstetrical Remembrancer. SHAKSPEARE, with Remarks on his Life and Writings. 
Dickson's Practice, or Pathology and Therapeutics. 2 | Foote's Ophthalmic Memoranda. By Thomas Campbell. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 
vols. Anatomical Remembrancer. Vigneite, and Index, $3 75. 
Harrison's Text-Book of Anatomy. Prescriber's Pharmacopei :. BEN JONSON, with a Memoir. By William Gifford. 
Thomson's Conspectus of Pharmacopaias, Jonson on Change of Air, or, Philosophy of Travelling. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, $3 
Cooper's Surgery, edited by Prof. Parker. 2 vols. Jonson and Martin on Tropical Climates. MASSINGER AND FORD, with an Introduction. By 
; i ; Murphy's Lectures on Parturition. Jonson on Indigestion. Hartley Coleridge. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and 
: Bowditch's Young Stethoscopist. Lawrence on Percussion and Auscultation. Vignette, $3 75. 
: Beck on Adulterations in Medicine. Hamilton on Purgative Medicines. WYCHERIY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, AND 
: Dublin Dissector. Bushe on Diseases of Rectum, with Atlas. Farquhar, with Biographical and Critical Notices. By 
Paine's Materia Medica. Portraits of the Professors in Medical College, N. Y. Leigh Hant. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
: Bischoff on Generation.! Do. do. University, N. Y. “i 
; CHAUCER, SPENSER, AND DRYDEN. 
| IN PRESS. caauoeas POSTIC Ale WORKA, with * Essay on 
' s nguage an ersification, and an In 
' THE GRAMMAR ON Er peroasnapey pitied NIc The it + a In 1 me = ith Portrait a 
: a mnas Tyrwhitt. In 1 v vo. W. 
. OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


DISEASES OF FEMALES, | se¥iseid’woans, win s sciccion of Noun on 


With an Introduction, Historical and Critical; the whole|Particularly of the UTERUS and its Appendages ; in- s, and a Glossarial Index ; to which 





: : cluding Sir C. M, Clarke’s valuable “Observations on is prefixed some Account of the Life of Spenser. By 

Methodically Arranged and amply Iilustrated: with forms| 1. ‘Diseases of Females which are attended by 4 the Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. In 4 vol. 8vo. with Portrait 
of Parsing and Correcting, examples for Parsing, Impro-| charges ;"' with Commentaries by Samuel 8, P Mp, and b Vienotne, 75. 

; prieties for Correction, Exercises for Writing, Observations Physician tothe New York Dispensary, Editor of the New | DRY ’S POETICAL WORKS; containing Original 


‘ _| York Journal of Medicine and the Collateral Poems, Tales, and Translations. With Notes by Kev. 

for the advanced Student, occasional Criticisms and De a Sciences, neiinent: eed. aae 0 aa eee eae ond 

fences, Several Methods of Analysis, Ample Instructions} Tis work will be illustrated with colored plates drawn | Vignette, $3 75. 

for the Scanning of Verses, and an Appendix in Four rom Said Cy gee wood engravings ; and init | *«* a the above can be had uniform in calf extra, 
Parts: to which are added Questions for Examination, |”*/ be recorded, with careful and ample justice, the Prac- 

tice and E P contained in | M‘CULLOCH’S Diction of Commerce and Com- 
und a Key to the Oral Exercises. By Goold Brown, Au-|‘g0 ne Bapersence of our own Physicians, ag + |) eadiiainies acereenl ee Ailton, 


. thor of the Institutes of English Grammar, the First Lines —ALSO actroted with several large Maps and inne One 
very vol. 8vo. pages. English selling price 

Tn eee oe oe MANUAL OF DISEASES OF THE] 22 1. Od. or $15. Reduoed $7 30. a 
This volume, which the author has been assiduously at : -— c a temo mm yy or » ENGL ope oes Gs 


work upon more than twenty years, is now in course of ah ed Se i ane SCHEDEL. Cresy, Civil a. arp I te a 

, _| Translated from the French, with Notes and Additions, engravings on wood. 1 vol. 1 $l 
publication, and will form a oe = Li T. H. Barges, M.D. Hevided a8 eencema “Ont ee AN cre ty OF ARCBITECTURE; Histor'- 
brary, not only of the Teacher, but of every well-informed) jiona} notes, by H. D. Bulkley, M.D., Physician of the | cal, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt.. 1l- 











person in the country. New York Hospital, &c., &e. Second American edition. | lustrated with more than 1000 avings on wood. 
2d edition, enlarged. With a Pupplementary View of 
the Symmetry and Stability of ic Architecture. 


H U M B O L D yi : S C O S M O S One vary sniek vals Baw of Lehner, Eapeneuiios 





# (BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY). a et nbehem | pb ogy prey 5 on 
ence. Maunder. 18th edition, 
thoughout, and greatiy enlarged. Foolscap 8vo., near 900 
JUST RECEIVED, THE THIRD EDITION OF PFE re Biogrs 


‘i io ‘ os ae . Sketches, and Brief Natices of above 12,000 Eminent Per- 
By iste COSMOS; a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe, | titocy, tiie csew ana complew Dichonsry er Ust 
Maes versal Biography. By Samuel Maunder. New edition, 








i BY ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. revised throught wits copious Suppiemen. Fool 
th JTRANSLATED BY E. C. OTTE. peptiar Reeplepetaer teks on ane 
: Orders for the above, either separately, or in complete sets of Three Volumes, can now be executéd. a —— a ee ‘By aoe or 
; : Also, @ full supply of “GV. The Treasury Gr tnesory | eleplitins & Gokers! In- 
i , : Sree frit tlie eerie 
: BOHN’S STANDARD SCIENTIFIC, ANTIQUARIAN, CLASSICAL, pal Nation that exists, &e , te. By Samuel! Muunder. 
i AND ILLUSTRATED LIBRARIES, V. The Treseury of Nature!’ Bistorys or, ® Popalar 
wee eteataian Miaeiaiallk Dictionary of Animated Nature, in which the 
il : : Characteristics that distinguish the different Ciasses, 
ye! Ue 7" Fall lists may be obtained on application at the Store. pone sans a Roesinn, oe ar anes <e mee tons - 
ih -_ n a lustrativ : inc , 
BANGS, BROTHER & Co., lished with 990 engravings on wood, from drawings made 
fla TRADE SALE ROOMS, 13 PARK ROW. Sides, Fovtscap, 2 bvo. 819 ae ee 








